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MAN WHO FOUND NEW WORDS OF JESUS & 


The Little Guardsmen 



The famous sentinels of Whitehall were represented in a carnival procession at Southampton. 
The horses stood even more like statues than the real ones in London. 


LET THE WORLD NAG 

OLD ENGLAND’S 
HAMLETS CARRY ON 

The Stream of Life That Runs 
Through Our Quiet Countryside 

PARSONS AND PEOPLE 

' Let the world wag and let the world 
nag, Old England will carry on. 

: Wo are tired of the everlasting talk of 
politicians and dictators, tired of the 
mad world of tariffs and wars; and we 
have been down Somerset way to see 
something of the heart of England, which 
goes beating on from day to day, from 
generation to generation. Wc have 
been to sec something of the things the 
newspapers forget to tell ns aboht, and 
we are moved to tell one story that we 
came upon in our journeying. 

No Longing For Praise 

It is the story of a little village we 
shall not name, for its people have no 
wish to be famous and no longing for 
praise, and no feeling that they have 
done anything in the world that need be 
talked about. They ■ arc just-one of 
those little communities that have been 
settled round about a little church in the 
scattered cottages of a , few winding 
lanes. for many generations," and they 
are simply carrying on. They carried 
on through lifetime after lifetime, 
iiritalked of and unheard of, and when 
the Great War came they offered their 
young men to England, and those who 
came back settled down to carry on as 
they.had done before,. - They did their 
work from day' to day, simply and with¬ 
out fuss;because it is Old England’s way. 
‘ It is a plain old tale and that is why 
we tell it—not because it is rare, but 
because it can be told a hundred times 
over, and it is as we.found.it in this 
village far away. • 

Beloved of Their Flocks 

1 We found a vicar who had been among 
his. people for 30 years, following one 
who'was there before him for. almost’ as 
long. For two generations these two 
mgn have shepherded , their flocks, 
beloved of all about them; and all this 
time these vicars and their people have 
been quietly doing something for their 
Shrine, the little church which is the 
changeless centre bf our country life. 
Whatever men may say. - 
, ; The old parson would,paint his win¬ 
dows and lay down'tiles in the floor and 
decorate' his altar, wall; the' parson we 
’found here is carrying' on with all the 
"people round him, and they have filled 
their church with bench-ends made 
from timber cut down with their own 
hands, carved with their own skilful 
fingers, and paid for as they go along, 
C)ii one of them they have carved the 
man cutting down the tree, on’another 
is the travelling tinker and a village 
musician, and on others wo found, that, 
even history is not forgotten by these 
simple folk, for on these bench-ends 


they have carved names from their 
ancient rolls of tithe men and exchequer 
men. Here is a villager who carved the 
name of his own ancestor 400 years ago; 
and we found that in 1315 there was here 
a good Thomas Trusty, pikeman, and 
scores of others pledged to serve their 
country. And on it goes from age to 
age, this pledge of faithful service. In 
these quiet ways of our nation’s life it 
never ends. 

Three girls went out from this small 
place and became servants in the world, 
and each of these three servants, when 
they came here to sleep in their little 
churchyard, left this church fifty pounds. 
Here lies the old lady who died at 91 
after teaching at the village school for 
50 years. “ Do you know what I said 
when I knew you were coming ? ” she 
said to the new parson ; “ I said, Fancy 
pointing we a farmer’s son." Merrily 
the parson chuckled as he told us. 

And what we loved best was the keep¬ 
ing alive of the spirit of the old parson 
who has gone. He had a struggling life 
with his big family, but his sons have 


done well, and most romantic fortune 
came to them. It was a great fortune that 
had come to one of them, and bv one of 
those astonishing strokes of fortune 
which do happen sometimes another son 
in Australia had received a legacy of a 
ranch from his employer. So did those 
deserving sons command and receive 
success. And they have not forgotten, 
for every year they come back to their 
little village and leave a cheque for their 
father’s church. Perhaps they will 
never forget the day when one of them 
came home and said to his mother, “ You 
can have a maid, Mother, and need not 
work again. The chief has died and left 
me his business." It is just a' tale of 
the countryside, one of the little tales 
we hear again and again, and it shows 
that the heart of the world is sound. 

So far away from London, beyond the 
sound of strife and the noise of towns, 
the spirit of England works ; our people 
carry on. They are not in the papers 
but they are of the heart of England, 
doing their work without any fuss, just 
carrying on. 


HENRY HUDSON S 
BAY 

A WREATH FOR A HERO 

Tribute From the Children For 
an Ocean Grave 

VOYAGE OF THE NASCOPIE 

When the Newfoundland left Liver¬ 
pool in June among her passengers 
was Mr Patrick Ashley Cooper, Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, starting 
on a 10,000-mile journey ; and ariiong 
her possessions was a wreath for Henry 
Hudson’s ocean grave. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has 
lived longer than any other company 
in existence, for it was founded in 1670, 
but Mr Cooper is making new history 
for it, being the first of the Company’s 
Governors to visit its Arctic trading 
posts. There are 232 of these posts in 
Canada, some so isolated that they 
receive letters and parcels once a year 
when a supply ship calls, but Mr Cooper 
will be able to go to only 13 of them. 
The Pioneers 

From Montreal the Governor is con¬ 
tinuing his journey in the Nascopie, 
following as nearly as possible the course 
taken by the Nonsuch in 1668. On 
board the Nonsuch wore the pioneers 
who obtained the Company’s •' Royal 
Charter from Charles the Second two 
years later, when Prince Rupert and 
17 other gentlemen and noblemen were 
appointed as Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson Bay. 

But the. thoughts of those in the 
Nascopie will travel even farther back, 
for they will pass the spot where Henry 
Hudson and his son and friends were 
cast adrift in an open boat in 1611. Here 
a short memorial service will be held, 
and Mr Cooper will place on the sea 
a wreath presented by the Empire Day 
Movement in memory of the intrepid 
explorer. 

The pennies of millions of school- 
children have gone to buy this wreath 
for Henry Hudson, who perished, no 
one knows how, in 1611. 

An Old, Old Story 

It is to be taken by the Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in the Nascopie 
and cast into the sea where Henry 
Hudson and his boy were cast adrift. 

It is an old, old story of how a 
young man the explorer had befriended 
led the mutineers ; how they put him 
into an open boat , to die in the bitter 
cold ; how the traitor was slain in a 
fight with Eskimos, others died of starva¬ 
tion, and how some of the mutineers 
sailed home to England and were 
imprisoned. But it is not too old a 
story to touch young hearts, and so 
before the. Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company left London the other 
day he ivas given a wreath from children 
of the Empire which the explorer helped 
to build. 
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PILGRIMS ALL 

EVERY ONE TO HIS 
CATHEDRAL 

The Half-Crown That Shines 
Like a Golden Deed 

WHAT IT IS FOR 

We are all to be pilgrims tliis week 
and next to onr great cathedrals. 

The great west door of Canterbury 
is open wide as a pilgrim door through 
which we pass with a ticket bought for 
half a crown, which is to go in aid of 
all . those distressed and derelict areas 
which are suffering so acutely from the 
Great Depression. We may all buy 
these tickets at any railway station or 
any Smith’s bookstall, Boot’s chemist 
shops, or Cook’s booking-offices, so that 
even those who cannot go on pilgrimage 
may help—if hot to swell the crowd of 
pilgrims, at any rate to swell the 
stream of good half-crowns to stem the 
tide of suffering. 

The Dean’s Good Idea 

. It was Dean Hewlett Johnson’s good 
idea to start the pilgrimage, and 
Canterbury has led the way ; but every¬ 
where our cathedrals have rallied nobly 
to the scheme, and we beg our readers 
to buy these pilgrim tickets early. 

We give herewith a small copy of the 
poster of the pilgrimage, which it is 



interesting to know was drawn actually 
in the Deanery at Canterbury by a niece 
of the Dean, Miss Nowell Edwards. 
The poster has been put up at thousands 
of railway stations free of charge by 
the great spirit of the railway-companies, 
and the public may be assured that this 
act of generosity is being copied as 
closely as possible by all concerned with 
the pilgrimage, so that 

Your full half-crown will go on 
pilgrimage in as good a cause as pilgrim 
ever ventured. 

The British Derelict Areas, in aid of 
which this pilgrimage is taking place, 
are districts in which coal and ships 
have deserted those who served them. 
They present a problem as grave as it 
is difficult, affecting hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. The chief of them 
arc Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside, 
part of Scotland, and South Wales. 

Need For Generosity 

The Government has appointed Special 
Commissioners to visit these districts 
with a view to giving aid to their 
people, and their reports will soon be 
presented. It seems fairly obvious 
that it will be expected to favour : 

Transfer of workers from the coal districts 
to more promising fields of labour; 

Establishment of new industries in the areas; 

Land settlement on a large scale ; 

The prosecution of extensive schemes of 
public work. 

All these things demand the use of 
public money, and- it is hoped the 
Government will be generous. 

■ Let us remember the relation of these 
troubled areas to the nation at large. 
In the past they have contributed 


THE HARD EARTH AND 
THE HARD TIMES 

MAN AND BEAST AND 
THE DROUGHT 

All the Country Suffering For 
Want of Rain 

WILL THE LESSON BE 
WASTED ON US ? 

June was a busy month for our water 
engineers, for never were so many pipe¬ 
lines laid, so many new wells bored, or 
old wells deepened. 

The alarm which had been growing for 
months quickened in its intensity and 
emergency measures were being taken 
in endeavours to stave off disaster for 
both man and beast. 

Never since records have been taken 
has this country experienced a drought 
lasting so long. At Kcw, instead of the 
usual 24 inches of rain falling, only 15 
inches were recorded in the last 12 
months ; and with the hot days which 
are to come, unless Nature remains 
entirely abnormal, our water supplies 
will not recover their losses. 

Peril To the Milk Supply 

The drought has affected the towns, 
but much more terrible have been its 
consequences in the countryside, where 
sheep have been dying in hundreds from 
disease caused by lack of rain. The 
greenstuffs on which they feed have 
ceased to grow, imposing an additional 
burden on the owners of flocks and 
herds. The anxious talk about the 
surplus of milk was no longer heard 
during June, and there was even a fear 
of disaster to the milk that was supplied, 
through lack of water for cooling. 

In large areas of the chalk districts 
every well went dry, streams disappeared, 
and fish could be picked up by hand. 

The Water Diviner 

There have been strange experiences 
in some places and solemn Councils 
decided to call in the water diviner. 
There has always been much controversy 
over the genuine character of these 
" dowsers,” as they are called, but 
Kettering, whose reservoir had sunk 
from 290,000,000 to 20,000,000 gallons, 
was well served by a water diviner who 
was summoned to its aid. He soon dis¬ 
covered a spring from which the engin¬ 
eers of the Council pumped water at 
the rate of 10,000 gallons an hour into 
the reservoir, whence they had already 
transferred thousands of fish into the 
River Nene. 

The tragedy of the drought is that 
much suffering and hardship could have 
been obviated by a little common sense 
in the past. Men have been standing 
idle all over the land when they could 
have been making sure that wells were 
deep enough and that the sources where 
water was plentiful were connected with 
those where water has to be husbanded, 
even in normal summers. We hope our 
Ministry of Health has at last learned 
its lesson, and will sec to it that, however 
hard it is raining as these words arc 
read, such an evil shall never afflict our 
countryside again. 

Continued from the previous column 
largely to national wealth. Our nation 
was built on Coal, Napoleon was 
beaten with the profits of Coal. The 
coalfields have witnessed the death of 
thousands of miners bravely getting 
Coal. If Coal has now failed to support 
so many of those who once laboured to 
get it, ought we to forget our debt to 
those rendered useless ? 

At the end of the war British coal¬ 
fields employed about 1,200,000 people. 
Through loss of work the number is 
reduced to about 780,000, so that about 
420,000 miners have lost their living. 
Of these about 274,000 are still on the 
books of the industry ; the remainder 
have found other occupations. A 
terrible story I 

Will you buy a pilgrim ticket for these 
poor people ? 


A RED-LETTER DAY 
AT GENEVA 

America Joins the I.L.O. 

THE WORLD GETTING TOGETHER 

There was a scene of enthusiasm at 
Geneva last month when five Americans 
entered the Conference Hall to be 
acclaimed by ail the delegates present, 
who rose to their feet cheering them. 

They had come as a result of a 
resolution of the International Labour 
Conference inviting America to become a 
member of the I.L.O. The invitation 
was given after Congress at Washington 
had expressed its willingness to join 
this great organisation if invited. 

The British representative declared 
that, in welcoming America, a country 
which had throughout its history 
stood for tlie welfare of the common 
people, they were taking part in a great 
historical event in which they saw the 
whole world beginning to come together 
for a great purpose. 

One of the American representatives 
declared that they would hope to con¬ 
tribute substantially to the progressive 
forces of the I.L.O. for greater social 
justice, while the representative of the 
American workers promised that he 
would recommend to organised labour 
in the United States the fullest degree 
of cooperation with the I.L.O. 

The coming-in of America is mainly 
due to the energy of an American 
woman, Miss Frances Perkins, the 
United States Secretary of Labour, 
whoso enthusiasm and foresight have 
carried her country one step toward 
becoming a member of the Parliament 
of all nations. 

LIBERAL TRIUMPH 
IN CANADA 
Two Provinces Change 
Their Rulers 

A great surprise greeted Mr Bennett 
when the results of the provincial 
general elections in Ontario and Sas¬ 
katchewan were announced, the elections 
being held on the policies of the Con¬ 
servative Party, of which he is the chief. 

The Liberals have been advocating a 
moderate tariff in place of the present 
high tariff, and in Ontario the Liberals 
increased the number of their represen¬ 
tatives from 15 to 74, while in. Sas¬ 
katchewan the Conservatives did not 
win a single seat. 

Mr Bennett was asked by the Liberal 
leader in the Dominion House of 
Commons to dissolve Parliament and 
take a verdict from the whole country, 
but he declined. His remaining months 
in office can hardly be very happy ones, 
however, now that Canada has shown 
that the high tariff policy has had its 
day, and there is hope of a reviving 
spirit of Liberalism. 


PETER MONIE’S MONEY 

Not Peter’s Pence but Peter’s Silver 
is what St Laurence’s Church at Catford 
is rejoicing over at the moment. 

The curate, Mr Peter Monie, was 
looking for something on the ground 
where a disused appeal box was fastened 
to the fence. The gifts collected by this 
means were supposed to slide down a 
pipe into another box, which had been 
emptied long since, but Mr Monic 
caught a gleam of silver. When the old 
box was opened it was found to contain 
£-] in silver and pence, all of which had 
missed the proper opening and lain 
unsuspected for months. 

YOUR FACE IS YOUR FORTUNE 

Character, capacity, and capital are 
the banker’s major considerations in 
connection with a would-be borrower, 
and the greatest of these is character, 
which, in spite of all allegations to the 
contrary, is a man's finest asset. Collo¬ 
quially speaking, many loans are made 
on a man’s face. Manager of Midland Bank 


THE CAMERA’S 
100 YEARS 

FOX TALBOT AND 
HIS WORK 

The Great Idea Born in an 
Ancient Abbey 

THE FIRST PRINT 

It is xoo years since William Fox 
Talbot began those experiments which 
made possible photography as wc know 
it today. 

For five years he worked on, experi¬ 
menting with washes of silver nitrate 
and salt, until in January 1839 he was 
so confident of his new process that he 
announced it to the world. 

Fox Talbot was born at Lacock Abbey 
in 1800, and members of the Royal 
Photographic Society have been visiting 
this beautiful building by the Avon in 
Wiltshire in memory of the brilliant 
scientist and his work there. . Perhaps 
the beauty of its ivy-clad tower inspired 
him to make records of it which he could 
send to his friends. 

As a scientist he had some knowledge 
of the experiments of De Niepce and 
Daguerre-in France, who had succeeded 
in securing photographs on prepared 
plates, but Talbot’s triumph lay in the 
fact that his photographs could lie 
duplicated in the form of prints. He 
took his photographs on specially- 
prepared paper which was then fixed 
by gallo-nitrate of silver and treated 
with a solution of potassium bromide. 

A New Science 

Light would shine through this, so 
that by placing a second sheet of 
prepared paper and exposing them both 
for a few minutes to light he was able 
to obtain a duplicate. 

He thus established the new science 
as a commercial proposition. 

After this he made important dis¬ 
coveries, and published .in serial form 
between 1844 and 1866 the first book 
illustrated entirely by photographs! 
Though he patented his inventions he- 
gave most of them to the world. 

Many of the leading men of science 
would gather round him in his lovely 
Wiltshire home, and here they would 
meet Tom Moore, so full of life and 
humour and anecdote and song. 

Fox Talbot received international 
honours for his work, being presented 
with a gold medal at the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition of 1867. He died in 1877, 
having lived to see his great work 
serving mankind all over the world, 
giving men a new and perpetual source 
of education and delight. 


Things Said 

Nazi-ism will last a thousand years. 

Herr Hitler 

What is wanted is a few more John 
the Baptists. The Old Dean of St Paul’s 

A cathedral should be not merely a 
treasure house but a lighthouse. 

The New Dean of St Paul’s 

It used to be said that a song was 
worth ten men when hauling a rope. 

Mr John Masefield 

There is a greater future for music in 
England than in the past. 

Sir Landon Ronald 

The Englishman’s sense of humour is 
the nearest thing in the West to the 
fatalism of the Asiatic. 

Mr Wyndham Lewis 

There is no doubt that rainfall in many 
localities has been affected by the 
destruction of forests. Mr. St Barbe Baker 

The English arc probably the only 
people today who are keeping civilisation 
together. Mr C. R. W. Nevinson 

The belief that a people can be united 
by terror must be rejected. 

German Vice-Chancellor 
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Canterbury Pilgrim 



Pigmies and Giants—When tho keeper feods the baby pigmy 
hippos at .theLondon Zoo the tall giraffes in the adjoining pen 
invite themselves to the feast, as shown in this picture. 


• Racing Barges • Michael Angelo Street 



The Hay Harvest-Carting tho hay in the Weaid of Kent, where Honouring the Great—Many streets in Amsterdam are named 

good crop3 have been gathered in 9pite of the exceptionally dry after famous people. Here is the portrait head at the corner of 

weather of spring and early summer. Michael Angelo Street. 



The Experts—A striking picture of physical 
training instructors practising at Woolwich 
for the Army diving championships. 


Canterbury Pilgrim—Here is the successor to Chaucer’s Pilgrim as Mr Laurence 
Irving sees him. It is the artist’s expression of the idea of the great cathedral pilgrimage 
taking place this week and next in aid of our distressed and derelict areas. See page 2. 


The Stiltwalkers—Boys who have tried to walk 
on stilts will appreciate the skill of these workers 
in the hopffelds at West Mailing In Kent. 





A Contrast—An electric train of the London Transport and a L.N.E.R. steam express, 



Sails on the Thames—Two of the competitors In this year’s race for Thames barges. 
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TIDES OF SAND 

SAHARA IS ADVANCING 

The Rising and Falling of 
the Continents 

CURIOUS CHAPTER OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


OUR ROMAN THEATRE 

THE ONLY EXAMPLE IN 
THIS COUNTRY 

A British Cradle of the Drama 
Seating 2000 People 

NEW DISCOVERY AT ST ALBANS 


IN XANADU DID 
KUBLA KHAN 

What a Dream Put Into 
Literature 

AND WHAT A PORLOCK 
MAN TOOK OUT OF IT 


July 7 , 1934 

THE SHOW WHICH 
FAILED 

A CITY AND ITS GREAT 
EXHIBITION 

Seville Weighed Down By the 
Burden of Its Glowing Days 

BORROWING TO CARRY ON 

Oil a May day five years ago a grandee 
of Spain proclaimed that King Alfonso 
and his Queen were the Ferdinand and 
Isabella of modern Spain, 

His enthusiasm had been aroused by 
the wonderful exhibition which the grand 
old city of Seville had staged to celebrate 
the discovery of America by Columbus. 

The whole Court of Spain were present 
and thousands of troops marched by, 
saluting the flags of more than 20 nations 
of America which were flying beside 
that of royalist Spain. Massed bands 
played, cannon roared, and a choir of 
nearly a thousand sang a special hymn. 
There were 12 pavilions representing 
countries of North and South America; 
and afloat, the symbol, of the whole ex¬ 
hibition, was an exact copy of the Santa 
Maria in which vessel Columbus made 
his immortal voyage in 1492. 

Forerunners of Revolution 

The exhibition cost the city of Seville 
the colossal sum of £ 3,750,000, and it 
was unhappily a failure, the great debt 
pressing heavily on the resources of the 
municipality ever since. 

The exhibition was held in an unfor¬ 
tunate year for Spain. The dictatorship 
of General Primo de Rivera was being 
challenged, mutinies broke out in several 
towns, and military courts were set up 
all over the country. These events were 
forerunners of the great revolution that 
was to take place, and Spain was at that 
time hardly a country to which visitors 
could go with confidence, and so the 
exhibition was a failure. 

Today Seville’s debt still amounts to 
over £1,000,000; no contractors will bid 
for tenders for public works, and trades¬ 
men are unwilling to serve the munici¬ 
pality. Indeed the creditors have been 
threatening to seize the public buildings 
as security for their money. The Cor¬ 
poration of Seville, therefore, has 
applied to the central Government, 
which has decided to bring before the 
Cortes a Bill to permit" Seville to raise a 
loan of £1,500,000 with which to carry on. 

WHAT THE CRIPPLE 
THOUGHT OF 
How He Saved 70 Children 

Sometimes quick wits go straight to 
the mark where mere muscle and brawn 
would fumble and fail. 

Thus the other day a crippled vendor 
of sweets who has a stall just inside the 
entrance door of a Paris kinerna was able 
by a happy inspiration to save 70 school- 
children. There was a children’s per¬ 
formance at the kinerna which was 
attended by the pupils of several schools. 
Suddenly there was a loud explosion in 
the operator’s cabin, followed by a burst 
of flames. (Probably the inflammable 
celluloid film was doing its work again.) 

In an instant the auditorium was 
transformed into a place of terror, and 
it seemed as though nothing could avert 
the breaking-out of a panic which would 
make escape impossible to all. ! 

But it was averted at the last moment 
by a cripple, who, stepping forward, 
announced with a few well-turned jokes 
that ho would distribute sweets to all 
who would pass by his stall quietly and 
in good order. The offer caught the 
children's fancy ; it was an adventure 
they had not counted on, and they 
forgot all about the fire as they lined up 
in a queue and marched past the stall 
two by two. Soon they were safely out 
in the street, grasping,their, prizes. 


The Sahara is Advancing. It is mass¬ 
ing its battalions, many billions strong, 
of tiny particles of sand to baffle still 
further the efforts which man may make 
to conquer it. 

Its sand tides are creeping over its 
eastern and south-eastern boundaries, 
not as the waves of the sea beat against 
a coastline and wear it away, but with 
a resistlessncss as hard to counter. 
The Nigeria of Great Britain and the 
colonies of the French Sudan are 
threatened. 

Nearly a Mile a Year 

It is possible to draw a line eastward 
from Ansongo on the Niger to Lake 
Chad, which is becoming less of a lake 
and more of a marsh, to show that the 
whole Sahara has advanced over that 
800-mile front nearly 200 miles in the 
last three centuries. It is quickening 
its pace now, and advancing nearly a 
mile a year. 

The Sahara is not merely an expanse 
of waterless sand. There arc vast areas 
of low hills, rocky valleys, and black 
masses of volcanic rock. Not all its 
regions arc waterless, though on the 
dreaded Tanczruft, the most arduous 
part of the Sahara crossing, it is declared 
that rain never falls. There are sandy 
plateaux and innumerable sandhills 
carved into continually changing forms 
by the winds. These arc the chief 
agents in carrying the sand into the 
forest borders. 

Barrier Plantations 

The advance has received some aid 
in the past from the natives, whoso 
efforts at farming and agriculture have 
assisted to push back the forest barrier, 
for to them the forest is no friend. 

Now that the danger is becoming more 
apparent the Government of Nigeria is 
considering the construction of barrier 
plantations. The first steps were taken 
by the Emir of Katsena, in the Katscna 
Province, just north of Kano, the chief 
town of Nigeria. But if the danger is to 
be met properly France must join hands 
with England to deal with it. 

How far the threat'of the sand is due 
to the drying up of these regions it is 
impossible to say. There are many 
things to point to the desiccation of 
Africa in some of its parts. 

Lake Chad is one of the examples of a 
sheet of water greatly changed in its 
appearance since it was first discovered 
by European travellers. There are 
other lakes pointing to the same con¬ 
clusion. The Sahara itself shows traces 
of regions that were fertile in past 
geological time. 

Buried Cities of the Past 

If the geological record were followed 
far enough back it would be found that 
some parts of the Sahara were covered 
by water or that they were invaded by 
incursions of the sea. 

t But this is true of other continents, 
notably that of Asia, where are buried 
cities that flourished in the early days of 
civilisation. Asia also furnishes in 
Lob-nor an example of a huge inland 
lake which several times has changed 
its place as the oscillating tides of 
sand have covered it or receded from it. 

Every continent, the geologists tell 
us, is rising or falling, and the dis¬ 
tribution of water in it changes ac¬ 
cordingly. The oscillation may take 
thousands or even millions of years, 
but in the short time open to us for 
observation it is impossible for anyone 
to say that any part of the world is 
permanently becoming drier. 


The foundations of a Roman theatre 
which was large enough to seat an 
audience of 2000 are being laid bare at 
Verulamium. 

It is the first Roman theatre excavated 
in this country, and goes to prove, even 
more than the other amazing finds which 
have been made at St Albans in recent 
years, how firmly established was the 
civilisation in this country before the 
wild Saxons came. 

This theatre was built about roo 
years after the Emperor Claudius made 
our island a definite part of the Roman 
Empire. By that time the South of 
England, at any rate, was a settled 
prosperous country, its people living 
happily under Roman law and enjoying 
the blessings, of peace. 

A Large Leisured Class 

There are Roman amphitheatres in 
other parts of our land, but no theatre. 
Amphitheatres supplied the needs of 
the uneducated, but the theatre points 
to a culture which could only have 
existed with a large leisured class. 

The excavation lias already pro¬ 
ceeded so far that it is clear that the 
whole plan of the theatre will be re¬ 
vealed, with the orchestra in front of a 
low stage—the orchestra in which the 
patricians and other wealthy Romans 
had their chairs, while the populace sat 
on the tiers behind. 

In ancient Rome the theatre came 
after the amphitheatre ; indeed, in re¬ 
publican times it was held that the 
theatre was harmful to the morals of the 
people. In course of time, however, 
every great provincial town in the 
Empire had its theatre, one of the most 
famous being that of Orange, about 17 
miles from Avignon, with the great wall 
at the back of the stage still erect today. 

Who Wrote the Plays? 

One wonders what were the plays 
enacted in this theatre, which must 
have flourished at Verulamium for over 
a century. Were they works by British 
scholars who had learned dramatic art 
from Roman teachers ? If so St Albans 
can still claim to be the cradle of the 
drama in England, for in the monastery 
above lived the Abbot, Geoffrey of 
Gorham, the composer of the miracle 
play of St Catherine, the first known 
ever to have been performed in our 
land ; but that was about 1000 years 
after the building of this Roman 
theatre. Pictures on page 7 

ONE WAY OF HELPING 

As certain English towns have adopted 
stricken towns of the war, so certain 
institutions and public departments arc 
adopting our own distressed areas, and 
the Patent Office has adopted Great 
Harwood under a scheme for helping 
its unemployed. 

More than half of the insurable 
population of this Lancashire town arc 
out of work, but in few places are there 
so many smiling faces to be seen among 
the unemployed. Some of the un¬ 
fortunate cotton workers have- not 
woven a yard of cloth for five years, but 
many organisations have come into 
existence in the last two years to help 
to keep their spirits up. As many as 300 
attend the occupational centre, and a 
local man has given land for allotments 
for 50 men. 

At a sewing class 150 women make 
clothes for themselves and their families. 
Great Harwood claims the distinction of 
being the first town to‘cater specially for 
women who are out of work. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down "to a sunless sea. 

Coleridge's manuscript of this im¬ 
mortal poem can now be seen in London. 

A centenary exhibition of Charles 
Lamb and Samuel Coleridge is being held 
at the National Portrait Gallery, and, 
in addition to portraits of these two 
famous men, who died 100 years ago, 
there are portraits of their literary 
friends and a series of manuscripts. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all 
the manuscripts is the original draft of 
Kubla Khan, with a note by the poet 
telling the story of its origin. 

An Amazing Story 

The story is one of the most amazing 
in English literature, for Coleridge 
composed this most musical of lyrical 
poems in a dream. He remembered it 
when he woke, and, hastily seizing his 
pen, began to write it down. But when 
ho had written about half a hundred 
lines a visitor from Porlock arrived and 
Coleridge had to discuss the weather (or 
something) for an hour. 

As soon as the visitor left the poet 
took up his pen again, but his dream 
poem had faded from his memory. 
Coleridge has told us that the poem ho 
dreamed was four times as long as the 
part he was able to recall, but he was 
never able to recapture all the weird 
conceptions and lovely phrasings which 
came to him ; and with him we have to 
remain satisfied with the magic lines 
as written and now to be seen in this 
precious case in the National Portrait 
Gallery. We may think what we will 
of the stranger from Porlock who thus 
stepped into English literature and 
stopped one of its flowing melodies. 


THE BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD 
A Bishop Has It 

“ I have the best job of any man living 
today,” is what the Bishop of Melanesia, 
Dr W. IT. Baddelcy, told his audience at 
Wellington in New Zealand, 

The bishop has one of the most re¬ 
markable of all the dioceses in the world. 
Melanesia is the name given to the 
large group of tropical islands which 
you will find marked on the C.N. map, 
down in the right-hand corner near 
Australia. The dark-skinned natives of 
Melanesia were fierce and warlike and 
often cannibals until the missionaries 
came to labour among them and induce 
them to give up their old superstitions 
and enjoy the blessings of Christianity. 

" Some people pity the Bishop of 
Melanesia for having to work right away 
in the outposts of the islands," said the 
bishop, “ but I should not be pitied. I 
have the best job of any man living. I 
have a loyal staff, the finest diocese in 
the world, and plenty of opportunity to 
do something worth while." 


A SHIP IN HOT WATER 

Most ocean-going ships have been in 
rough water at some time, but the 
number which have got into boiling 
water must be few. 

The other day a ship was docked at 
North Shields with a quantity of oil 
in its false bottom. This oil promised 
to be more troublesome than the waters 
it calms, for it had congealed, and how 
to get it out was the problem. 

Smith’s Dock Company found the 
solution. The water in the dock was 
heated by steam until the oil became 
fluid, and then it was easily pumped out. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



MORE GOLD FROM CANADA 
Many new gold mines are being 
worked in Canada, which is the 
world’s second largest gold pro 
duccr. Early last year there 
were 28 producing mines; soon 
there will be about 80 or 90. ™ 


< 0 ; 




LOCUSTS INVADE EUROPE 
Wheal crops have been 
destroyed by locusts about a 
hundred miles south of Lisbon 
and a few of the destructive 
insects have even been found 
in Lisbon itself. 

V3T 


UNKING ASIA AND AMERICA 
It is said that the Russian 
Government are considering the 
possibility of constructing a 
bridge across the Bering Strait. 
The Strait at its narrowest is 
about 30 miles wide. 

■er* 

Bering 
Strait 


A LONE MARINER 
A retired naval officer 
has crossed the North 
Atlantic single-handed 
in a four-ton sailing 
vessel. lie left Bantry 
Ireland and reached 
St Johns in Newfound¬ 
land 24 days later. 


A TL ANTIC 


Harvesting In July 

Wheat. Eastern Canada, United States, and 
Central Europe. Sugar. Central America, 
West Indies, Brazil, Mauritius, and 
Queensland. Mat6. South America. Coffee. 
Brazil. Flax. Canada. Tobacco. United 
States. Cherries and Currants. England. 


NEW NILE BARRAGE 
A new barrage is to be 
built across the Nile 
just below Cairo near 
the old Delta barrage 
which has been found 
to be beyond repair. 


FOSSIL DISCOVERY 
An expedition to Patagonia has 
found in an extinct volcano in 
the Sierra Canqucl an old lake- 
bed packed tightly with fossils 
of prehistoric creatures, many 
of unknown species. 



PREHISTORIC DUNGEONS 
The discovery has been made on 
a farm near llmtali in Rhodesia 
of several dungeon-like pits. 
Archaeologists believe they were 
used in prehistoric days to im¬ 
prison quarrelsome slaves. 


AUSTRALIA’S SHEEP WEALTH 
Australia has a seventh of the 
world's sheep. Its 89,000 flock 
owners have between them 
112 million sheep, and the 
export value of this year's wool 
clip may reach £55,000,000. 


OUR OIL MADE NATIONAL 
The New Petroleum Bill 

The House of Commons has given 
second reading (which means approval 
in principle and as a whole) to a 
Petroleum Production Bill introduced 
by the Government to further British 
oil research and output. 

An Act passed in 1918 has proved in¬ 
effective because, of difficulties between 
landowners and prospectors. Only one 
small well is producing oil. The new Bill 
removes such difficulties by vesting all 
the nation’s oil in the Crown. Land- 
owners are to be compensated if oil is 
got on their property. 

There is not to be national working 
of Oil ; only national ownership. The 
enterprise is to be left to private in¬ 
dividuals, who arc to be licensed under 
certain conditions. 

We are not to imagine that big British 
oilfields exist ; wc are only entitled to 
hope that something will come of it. 


ONE SHADOW LIFTED 

There are weavers, winders, and 
spinners enough without work round 
Chorley in Lancashire, so that it was 
with heavy hearts that the workers at 
Rice’s Croft Mill heard that it was to be 
closed down. 

, Sadly they set about their last week’s 
work, for who knew whether it might 
hot be the last week's work some of them 
would . ever have ? Then came the 
pleasantest surprise they could have 
wished for: Mr Frank Sellers, the 
grandson of the founder, has bought the 
mill and will continue to run it, because 
lie felt lie ought to do something for those 
who have worked there so long. He could 
hardly have done anything better. 

A Melbourne firm whose business 
necessitates many trunk telephone calls 
has installed egg-timers so that em¬ 
ployees can see how quickly their three 
minutes are passing. 


SAFETY FIRST 
How They Remind Us 
at Breslau 

It is reported from Germany that 
Breslau has taken a novel step to warn 
her motorists. 

The authorities set up in a main 
thoroughfare the model of an accident: 
a shattered car, a broken, overturned 
motor-cycle, and two prostrate wax 
figures simulating dead motorists. 

Perhaps Breslau is right in thinking 
that what the eye does not see the 
heart does not grieve for. All signs of 
a street or road accident are so quickly 
removed that tile majority of people 
never witness them. 

Perhaps an excellent modification 
of the Breslau plan would be to set 
up a plain sign at every place where 
death has occurred on the roads. 


A GALLANT BOAT 

A lifeboat with a gallant history has 
been sold in London. 

Slic is known as the Edward and 
Eliza, and lias taken part in many a 
thrilling rescue from her station at 
Holy Island. 

During the war she became notable 
for the rescue of the crew of a Swedish 
vessel. In terrible weather she had to 
be dragged five miles through soft sand 
before she could be launched, but her 
crew managed to save the 14 men from 
the sinking ship. 


THE PEEPSHOW MAN 

Owd Wisp of Blackburn has died at 94. 

His real name was William Reynolds, 
and, far more exciting than the rag-and- 
bone man of today, he used to push a 
pcepshow round the town. In exchange 
for a few rags he would display. the 
thrilling Retreat from Moscow or the 
Battle of Waterloo, simple pleasures, but 
highly appreciated by our grandfathers 
when they were little boys. 


DO CATS EAT BATS ? 

Do Bats Eat Gnats ? 

A question reminding us of the one to 
which Alice tried in vain to get an answer 
as she fell down the well has just been 
answered in the affirmative by the 
management of an Austrian health 
resort on the Danube. 

Whether or not cats cat bats, it-is quite 
certain, according to them, that bats 
cat gnats, and in large quantities. 

As many as 40,000 to 50,000 gnats 
are said to be devoured in one night by 
the average number of bats in a district, 
and the management have therefore 
introduced 2000 bats into the place and 
provided them with accommodation in 
the form of bat towers all along the river, 

SIX MEN MADE HAPPY 

We are glad to say that the C.N. has 
found six men a job and saved the State 
several hundred pounds. 

This is thanks to readers who sent 
money to the Rover Scout Camp for 
Unemployed Men at Hedingham Castle, 
where every £10 guarantees a man a 
job. Six men have seen their fortunes' 
turn as a result of C.N. subscriptions ; 
they now know hope instead of despair. 

To all those readers whose generosity 
brought this about we give our thanks 
and theirs. 


ZEPPELIN TRAIN’S 90 M.P.H. 

Germany’s new Zeppelin train, which 
is driven by a Diesel engine, has made the 
380-miles journey from Berlin to Cologne 
in four hours and 19 minutes, including 
two stops. 

This means an average speed of nearly 
90 miles an hour, but at times the train 
was travelling at no miles. 

The fastest steam train takes seven 
hours for the journey, but next year it 
is hoped to open a regular service by 
Zeppelin trains, which will bring the two 
cities within four hours of each other. 


GERMANY’S DEFAULT 
A Serious Step 

The financial situation in Germany 
has been getting worse and worse, and 
last month she took the serious step of 
declaring her inability to pay the 
2(1,700,000 annual interest on the Young 
and Dawes Loans. 

The British Government decided that 
British investors should not suffer from 
this default, and passed a Bill to set up 
a Clearing Office which would hold back 
20 per cent of the money paid to German 
exporters of goods to this country and 
use it for payment of the interest. 

The new Bill goes farther, for it gives 
power to the Board of Trade to fix 
quotas restricting our imports from any 
country imposing quotas against us. 

In introducing the Bill the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed a hope that 
it might never be necessary to use these 
powers, and wc hope so too, for they 
would restriet trade even more tlian it is 
restricted, which would be an act of 
madness if it can possibly be avoided. 

THE SEA YIELDS TO MAN 
An Island Six Acres Bigger 

The widening of the Loch Promenade 
at Douglas is finished after five years. 

In 1928 it was decided that this front 
door of the Isle of Man was not big 
enough for the heavy traffic to and from 
the steamers, so for five winters 200 
unemployed men of the island have been 
working on a new sea wall, a wider 
roadway, and a promenade. To lay the 
foundations they had to take advantage 
of low tides at night. 

Over six acres have been reclaimed 
from the sea, and on some of this extra 
land there are now rose and rock gardens, 
ornamental shelters, and a yachting 
pool for the children. 

There is no Unemployment Insurance 
in the Isle of Man, so this and other 
improvement schemes have been well 
worth while from more than one point 
of view. 
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The Stamp of Beauty 

VY/e are to have some new 
stamps. Let us pray 'they 
will be better than the old ones. 

The. King is one of the great 
stamp-collectors, and it must 
distress him to see how poor our 
own stamps are. When he 
glances over them he must see 
many a stamp which should 
stimulate our stolid postal author¬ 
ities to something more imagina¬ 
tive than their own unchanging 
design. Hardly the smallest of 
the British possessions would fail 
to give them a suggestion. The 
remote Falklands have a stamp 
with a picture of the chill waves 
about their rockbound coast. The 
Sudan air mail shows a plane 
soaring over the desert with a 
solitary rider and his camel on 
the sands below. On a Trans¬ 
jordan stamp a ruined temple 
stands remote and desolate. 

These are the little places. The 
sister nations of the British Com¬ 
monwealth rise to greater heights. 
There is Canada with pictures of 
Quebec, or the Rocky Mountains 
and the Totem Poles, or Champ¬ 
lain’s departure to the West. 
South Africa has her Victoria 
Falls or the homestead of Grootc 
Schuur given by Cecil Rhodes to 
the Cape, or a domestic view of 
a Kaffir kraal. Australia pictures 
the new Sydney Bridge or the 
Parliament House at Canberra, 
though she still keeps the black 
swan of the Swan River. New 
Zealand adds landscapes of moun¬ 
tain, lake, and forest. 

We should be hard put to it 
to find a country, from China to 
Peru, that has not adventured 
farther with its stamps than 
England. Far Cathay sends far 
and wide a landscape and 
Panama a view of the Canal. 
Persia shows us the golden road to 
Teheran. Even tiny San Marino 
and Abyssinia tell us on their 
stamps something of themselves. 

The familiar head of King 
George on our stamps is not ugly, 
though it does scant justice to 
the kindly face on which the 
most momentous quarter of a 
century in our country’s history 
has graven lines of thought and 
concern for his people. But it 
has stood there too long un¬ 
relieved by any pictured scene of 
our land or its story, near or 
distant. Have we no view of 
London or Windsor, of Canter¬ 
bury or York, to set beside Parlia¬ 
ment houses of other people’s, 
no view of vale or moor to com¬ 
pare with theirs ? Our annals 
are packed with historic scenes. 

When our new issue appears 
we should like to see something 
of all this fame and beauty set 
on them to remove the charge 
of poverty from the G.P.O. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Waterloo 

Waterloo Bridge is coming down. 
It is a shame. 

Wc believe it to be entirely unneces¬ 
sary and a great wrong to London. 

But, as it is so, let us have a lovely 
new bridge and let us be glad of 
one thing—that as the new bridge 
will throw more traffic into the Strand 
than the Strand can hold, and will 
bring all the old Strand chaos back 
again, it will compel this slow-moving 
London to build a great bridge at 
Charing Cross and end the abomina¬ 
tion there. 

It is the consolation of all who regret 
that they have lost their Waterloo. 

© 

News of a Week-End 

abridge the following from the 
daily press of a recent Monday. 

Two persons were killed and three in¬ 
jured in flying accidents this week-end. One 
death was witnessed by about 1000 people. 

This news was printed in an 
obscure corner of the papers. It is 
a hint of what is surely coming. When 
aeroplanes come to be piloted by the 
sort of people who now pilot cars the 
world will realise the arrival of a new 
problem beside which the toll of road 
accidents will seem a pale shadow. 

© 

A Life Stjike 

The self-destruction of a young man 
who sold his little business for 
£50 and staked that and everything he 
possessed on the winning of a certain 
horse again raises the question we have 
put before : Whose fault ? 

The horse did not win, and poor 
Ronald Stanley Head, aged 24, left 
this message as lie took his life : 

I have lost, and the gamble was this: 
Colombo against my life. 

Not Colombo was against him, but 
a society which tolerates and encour¬ 
ages the making of gamblers. He was 
not slain by a beautiful animal, but 
by an ugly conspiracy of men to foster 
betting by stupid people on horses 
and dogs they have never seen. 

© 

Greed 

Y^t another wealthy shipowner has 
died after making a legal home 
in Jersey so that his estate might 
escape paying Estate Duty to the 
British Treasury. In the latest case 
the fortune was made not only out of 
ships but out of war. 

Those who owned ships when war 
broke out in 1914 were presented with 
fortunes by the dire needs of their 
country, for freights rose to a high level. 

How all-mastering must be the thing 
wc call Greed when a man, after thus 
profiting by the misfortunes of his 
country, can bring himself to evade 
the taxation of his gains, and even 
make a will declaring his purpose. 

It is high time an Act of Parliament 
made such transfers impossible. 


The Great Giver 

Jt must be very pleasant to be Lord 
Wakefield, and it is certainly 
extraordinarily pleasant for us all to 
have a Lord Wakefield. 

Wherever he goes he leaves his 
cheques like visiting cards. Only the 
other day he went to lay the founda¬ 
tion-stone of Southall Hospital, 
and, hearing that they were £1100 
short of the £10,200 they needed, he 
wrote a cheque to complete the fund. 

Wc arc always learning of his 
generosity, and we never hear half 
of it. He is President of two hospitals 
and Governor of three, and he is at 
the head of any number of other good 
causes. In all sorts of things Lord 
Wakefield comes to the rescue. 

Wc suggest that he takes golfing 
from Who’s Who as liis recreation 
and puts down distributing cheques. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gio Ben lias been overhauled and 
will soon bo heard again. Shall we 
notice a striking difference ? 

0 

A famous singer has been touring the 
coal mines. Taking down notes ? 

0 

Many people arc complaining of the 
water shortage. They have nothing 
to pour out but 
their grievance. 

0 

Am liners are to 
have barbers. 
For many of them 
this will mean a 
rise, 

0 

Nor so many girls 
are riding pil¬ 
lion nowadays. We 
thought they would 
drop off. 

0 

Children in a 
north country 
school were asked 
to name their 
Wonder what they 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If Rain is becom¬ 
ing a dry subject 


favourite fruit, 
picked ? 

0 

Lawn tennis suits busy men. They 
are used to the racket. 

0 

A spectator fell into a swimming-bath 
. the other day. He must have been 
put out. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

A man lias been fined in London for 
selling plover eggs. 

f\ 15th-century copy of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte D’Arthurlias been 
found. 

y^N unknown friend has given £15,000 
for Methodism in Grimsby. 
^/Jilton’s copy of Euripides has 
been given to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

JUST AN IDEA 
What could we not do if all those who 
would die for their country would live 
for it? 


When They Sang 

Mr J. B. Priestley’s English Journey makes 
sad reading of things we know only too well, 
but it is not all sad. There is a spirit inovinf 
in England today which may bring in a new 
Golden Age for us, and there is still the 
spirit of which this story from Mr Priestley’.' 
book is made. 

T IIE platoon I joined in 1914, 
Number Eight in the 10th 
Duke of Wellington’s, was a platoon 
with a character of its own. 

Though there were some of us in it 
young and tender enough, the majority 
were rather older and grimmer than 
the run of men in the battalion ; tough 
factory hands, some of them of Irish 
descent, not without previous militia 
service, generally in the old militia. 

When the battalion was swaggering 
along you could not get Eight Platoon 
to sing; it marched in grim dis¬ 
approving silence. But there came a 
famous occasion when the rest of the 
battalion, exhausted and blindly limp¬ 
ing along, had not a note left in it; 
gone now were the boasts about re¬ 
turning to Tipperary, the loud in¬ 
quiries about the Lady Friend ; the 
battalion was whacked and dumb. 

It was then that a strange sound 
was heard from the stumbling ranks 
of B Company, a sound never caught 
before ; not very melodious, perhaps, 
nor light-hearted, but miraculous: 
Number Eight Platoon teas singing. 

© 

Strawberries 

Quil strawberry season in England 
has been very poor, but the 
strawberry fields of Provence have had 
a marvellous harvest. 

Usually wc receive in England 
thousands of tons of these early 
French strawberries, arriving before 
our own are ripe; but this year the 
tariffs have kept the French straw¬ 
berries out, and in the Vauclusc 
district the great strawberry fields lie 
desolate or trampled by animals. The 
peasants and their families have had 
all they want, and bitter it must have 
tasted in the mouths of those who saw 
the fruits of their labour wasted. The 
only possible use for the remaining 
crops is as food for the farm stock. 

One of our readers in Provence 
writes that, sitting in a deck chair in 
her garden, she watched nine donkeys 
browsing in a strawberry field, one of 
them rolling over and over until its 
grey coat was smeared with red 
patches of the luscious fruit. 

So once more we see the madness of 
this world, with one country wanting 
what another country has to spare, 
but with all their machinery of 
exchange gone wrong and all the 
product of labour wasted. Millions 
have no work, millions work in vain, 
and so the war-made world goes round. 
© 

Lost 

Money lost, 

Nothing lost; 

Honour lost, 

Much lost; 

Courage lost, 

All lost. 
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GERMANY IS 
WONDERING 

THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
SPEAKS OUT 

A Great Call For Freedom 
Which Was Suppressed 

NEWS HID FROM THE NATION 

Unknown to the German people 
there are great rumblings within the 
camp of the Nazis, even within the Nazi 
Government. 

The brave resistance of the German 
pastors to the high-handed tyranny of 
the Nazis is beginning to bear fruit, and 
thoughtful men are beginning to question 
whether the methods of the Hitler 
Revolution are leading their country to 
the ideal State of their ambitions. 

•Retribution 

All is certainly not well in Germany, 
and the cruel oppression of the Jews has 
brought retribution in the economic 
field, while the ruthless suppression of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
Press is calling forth dramatic protests. 

The hasty steps taken to suppress a 
recent speech of Herr von Papen, the 
Vice-Chancellor, have given it a publicity 
throughout Europe far greater than can 
have been anticipated by its author. 
Von Papen was addressing a thousand 
members of the University of Marburg 
in ati endeavour to counteract the 
extreme section of the members of the 
Government to which he belongs. When 
we remember that he was mainly 
responsible for the overthrow of General 
von Schleicher and for persuading 
President Hindenburg to accept Herr 
Hitler as Chancellor, his address stands 
out as an important commentary on the 
German situation today. 

Need of Public Discussion 

He declared that the one-party system 
which has taken the place of the many 
parties existing before the Nazi Revolu¬ 
tion was justified only as long as it was 
necessary for making the break with the 
past secure. A free national community 
resting on the voluntary support of all 
sections of the people was necessary for 
the success of the anti-liberal develop¬ 
ments. He implied that there was much 
that was harmful that needed clearing 
away, and that statesmen must inter- 
vene.and call things by their right names 
in a public and manly discussion, 
because this public discussion was lack¬ 
ing in the German press. 

There was a wave of propaganda 
against critics, but he did not agree 
with it, for the people knew that heavy 
sacrifices were expected of them, and 
they would put up with these sacrifices 
and follow Hitler if every word of 
criticism were not interpreted as malice 
and if despairing patriots were not 
branded as enemies of the State. 

The Religious Question 

Von Papen spoke out boldly on the 
religious question, saying that the 
Germans ought not to cut themselves 
adrift from the Christian nations, for if 
they did it would be impossible for them 
to work themselves into the European 
arena, and the mighty idea of the Reich 
would be endangered. 

Another deep truth was expressed 
by him when lie criticised the cult of 
individuals which has taken such a hold 
in Germany, Men, he said, are not made 
great by propaganda, but grow great 
through their deeds and so arc recognised 
by history. 

This speech was published in the 
earliest editions of the German papers 
the next day, but it was quickly sup¬ 
pressed, and Herr Hitler called Herr von 
Papen into conference about it. A most 
remarkable thing about it is that it had 
been written a week before its delivery, 
and President Hindenburg himself had 
read it and congratulated its author upon 
it ! Since then both the Chancellor and 
the Vice-Chancellor have been to see 


Games Beat drill 


JV To child should have to walk more 
1 ■ than a quarter of a mile to play, 
said a speaker at the recent National 
Playing Fields Conference. 

We heartily agree; and hardly less 
important is the extension of playing- 
fields everywhere for all ages and both 
sexes. The Conference, indeed, passed a 
resolution requesting the local education 
authorities to extend their responsibili¬ 
ties toward adult recreation and enlarge 
their physical training staffs to organise 
this work. 

Lord Cavan, the chairman, pointed 
out that the Museums and Gymnasiums 


Act made it clear than an urban 
authority has power to provide and equip 
gymnasiums and engage the services 
of trained instructors. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know how many authorities 
have taken full advantage of those 
powers. 

Games arc better than formal drill. 
As Commander Cootc pointed out, the 
days' of physical jerks have passed. 
In the Navy they find it necessary to 
do away with ordinary physical drill 
because it is too boring, and have a 
system of recreational training which 
includes games of all sorts. 



OUR ONLY ROMAN THEATRE 


Excavating tho noman theatre at 8t Albana 



What a Roman theatre looked like 


The foundations of the only Roman theatre discovered in England are being laid hare at St 
Albans, which was the Roman city of Verulamium. It is shown above compared with a 
drawing of what a Roman theatre must have looked like. See page 4. 


Continued from the previous column 
the President about it, and there has 
been much agitation in the high ranks 
of the Nazi Party. 

Revolutions often niake strange bed¬ 
fellows, but it looks as if the old National 
Party, whose leader Von Papen was, is 
very uncomfortable about the drastic 
methods still being used by the Nazi 
hotheads in suppressing the freedom of 
conscience of the German nation. 

Von Papen obviously does not agree 
with the continued domination of a great 
people by a few tyrants, nor docs the 
President, for 'in this speech Von Papen 
declared that a disfranchised people 
had no confidence to give its leaders 
when they most needed it. 


THE LAST GROWLER 

What happened to the last growler 
which drove out of Waterloo Station ? 

Peter Puck does not know, but he 
is delighted to discover that Peter, the 
horse which drew it, is leading a happy 
life at the Ada Cole Memorial Stables at 
South Mimms. 

Here several old horses are ending 
their days in peace and plenty ; and there 
was more plenty than usual the other 
day when a garden party was held there. 

The horse which pulled the last four- 
wheeler from Waterloo played a humble 
part in social history, and it is very good 
to know that this link with older ways 
is living in comfort. 


NEVER WERE WORDS 
LIKE THESE 

DISCOVERER OF LOST 
SAYINGS OF JESUS 

Treasure From the Rubbish 
Heap of Oxyrhynchus 

DR ARTHUR HUNT PASSES ON 

What could be more thrilling than 
to pick up a scrap of paper from a city's 
rubbish heap and find on it an unknown 
saying of Jesus ? . 

That was the experience of Dr Arthur 
Hunt, Professor of Papyrology at 
Oxford, who'has lately passed away. 

With his friend Dr Bernard Grenfell, 
working for tho Egypt Exploration 
Fund, he went at the end of last 
century to the ruins of Oxyrhynchus on 
the banks of the Nile, and there found 
leaves from a papyrus book containing 
sayings of Jesus. 

An Astonishing Collection 

In the days when Rome was master of 
Egypt, and later into Arab times, 
Oxyrhynchus was a busy place. Now 
it is a number of sandy mounds in the 
desert 120 miles below Cairo. Digging 
into the mounds Dr Arthur Hunt and 
his friend came upon an astonishing 
collection of old books, single leaves 
and fragments of leaves, private letters, 
bills, accounts, official documents,poetry, 
school exercises, all preserved for over a 
thousand years in the sandy soil. 

Among all these things was a leaf of 
papyrus written in Greek about tho end 
of the second century, not quite six 
inches long and about four wide. On 
it were some words’of Jesus. 

Echoes of Familiar Words 

Six years later they found another 
fragment of papyrus with more sayings, 
written on the back of a surveyor's list 
of certain pieces oE land; somebody 
had written them down on the back 
of this sheet about the year 250. They 
are all lost words of Jesus come back 
to us. None of them is in the Bible, 
though some of them seem echoes of 
familiar words in tho Gospels and 
others new versions of old sayings. 
Here are some of them : 

Let not him who seeks cease until lie- 
finds, and when he finds he shall he. 
astonished ; astonished he shall reach the 
kingdom, and having reached the kingdom 
lie shall rest. 

Wherever there are (two) they are not 
without God ; and wherever there is one 
alone I say I am with him. Raise the 
stone, and there thou shall find Me; 
cleave the wood, and there am I. 

Woe, ye blind that see not! Thou 
hast laved and wiped the outside skin, 
but 1 and my disciples, who, thou sayest, 
have not been bathed, have been bathed 
in the waters of eternal life that come 
from the throne of God. 

Blazoned on the Gateway 

Only three other lost sayings of 
Jesus have reached us in other ways 
than through Dr Hunt and Dr Grenfell, 
and there arc two more which are 
believed to have been spoken by Him 
who spoke as never man spake before. 
One of these is blazoned on the gateway 
of a Mohammedan mosque near Agra: 

Jesus, on whom be peace, has said : 
The world is merely a bridge ; ye are to 
pass over it and not to build your dwellings 
on it. 

The other is from a story of a Moslem 
poet, Nizami. In the gutter of the 
marketplace of an Eastern town lay a 
dead dog. One by one men turned their 
heads away offended by the sickening 
sight, until came one who said, Pearls 
are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth ; 
and the people drew away, whispering, 
Surely that must be Jesus, for who else 
would say a good word for a dead dog ? 

Never man spake like this man, and 
the world must be eternally grateful 
to the Oxford professor who helped to 
find more of these most precious words. 
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A GREEN OASIS 

BRIGHT SPOT AMONG 
OUR BLUE BOOKS 

The Wild Life That Comes To 
London Town 

BIRDS OF OUR PARKS 

: Bird 'Sanctuaries in Royal Parks. .Report 
for u)33. Stationery Office. 6d, postage.txtra. 

Like an oasis among the Government’s 
White Papers and Blue Books is the 
little Green Report which comes out 
once a year. 

Here is much lighter reading than 
the statistics and summaries usually 
published by his Majesty's Stationery 
Office. The green cover stands for the 
trees and grass of the parks, and the 
report is concerned with the wild birds 
which have taken advantage of these 
sanctuaries. 

We like to know that all the year 
round watchers with notebooks . are 
keeping eyes and ears open, and jotting 
down what they see and hear of London's 
wild birds in order to make a State paper. 
In the Royal Parks 

Those who follow the crowd through 
the royal parks (Hyde Park and Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, St James’s and Green 
Park, Greenwich, Richmond, Bushey, 
and Hampton Court) probably think that 
pigeons and starlings and sparrows, with 
ah assortment of waterfowl, are the sole 
bird residents ; but the Green Report 
tells another tale. 

' The early riser in Kensington Gardens 
before seven .may see a wood warbler, 
as one watcher did last.year on May Day. 
Cuckoo’s eggs were found in the nests' of 
robin, hedge-sparrow, and whitethroat 
within twelve miles of Piccadilly. Sit 
quietly by the Serpentine and a king¬ 
fisher may flash by you ; raise your head 
in anjf of these royal parks and sooner 
or later you will see a kestrel hawk, 
and perhaps an army of little birds 
driving it off. . 

At Bushey and Hampton Court 

It is perhaps not so surprising to learn 
that 50 species nested in Bushey and 
Hampton Court Parks and that over 
20 others visited these sanctuaries, that 
the great spotted woodpecker was heard 
drumming there, or that two pairs of 
nightingales, built nests, for we Lon¬ 
doners, like the nightingales, look on 
such places as real country. The same 
can be said of Richmond, with its 
blackcaps and buntings, its jays and 
pheasants.- One party of watchers there 
in June last year saw 48 species in'four 
hours, as long a list as might be com¬ 
piled in the depths of the country. • 

Rover Scouts of the 45th Lewisham 
North helped to keep a watch at Green¬ 
wich Park, and the boys of Ing'atestone 
Council School made and gave two 
nesting-boxes. Great tits, wrens,, jays, 
pied wagtails, spotted flycatchers, and 
willow warblers were there fqr the 
Astronomer-Royal to see when he took 
his. eyes off the stars. 

A Dabchick’s Holiday 

Among other bird visitors and resi¬ 
dents last year Regent’s Park could 
boast of wheatears, w'hitethroats, a 
spotted woodpecker, grey, pied, and 
spotted wagtails, and a dabchick. Per¬ 
haps this -was the same dabchick which 
spent a happy week’s holiday on one of 
the small Fountain Ponds in Kensington 
Gardens. A goosander which arrived 
in December on the Serpentine caused 
qven more excitement. 

Then there were the great crested 
grebe which settled on the Round Pond 
and the' goldcrest which was seen 
darting about near Peter Pan’s statue. 
Two Hyde Park snipe have already ap¬ 
peared in the papers, for their arrival 
last December was announced in The 
Times among those of other distin¬ 
guished London visitors. 


Better Times 

A Courageous Effort 
Justified 

The Better Times! There could 
hardly be a better' name for the little 
fortnightly paper published by the 
Deptford Social Service Centre, for its 
significance fully justifies its title. 

It tells in its ten pages, run off on a 
duplicating machine, of the sad things 
of Deptford, of the over-packed houses, 
of the children learning to gamble, 
of the evil-smelling factory. But the 
paper does not get its name from reports 
of these conditions, which, indeed, 
could hardly be worse, but from those 
other paragraphs which say : . 

We are hoping to send a party of men to 
camp next month. 

We are arranging for about 1000 children 
to have a day at the seaside if we can raise £200. 

Some of the boys have gone to represent 
the Centre in a cricket match on tire Heath. 

The draught players may be killing time, 
but that is better than being killed by time.' 

It is two years since the Rev Arthur 
Packman, minister of a Congregational 
Church so poor that it had practically 
decided to give away its furniture and 
close down, started the Centre. Funds 
he had none, and opposition he had to 
overcome from within and without; 

Growing Enthusiasm 

At first he and his helpers could do no 
more than provide leather for shoe- 
mending and facilities for amusements, 
but activities and enthusiasm grew. 
The audiences which gather to lectures 
and debates on such subjects as Cur¬ 
rency, Competition and Cooperation, 
and Fascism are keen and good- 
tempered. Clothes are collected and 
distributed, and a canteen is kept 
busy serving tea. Disappointed men who 
have tramped the streets looking for 
work go away from the Centre more 
hopeful; they come to help with the 
alterations to the premises which will 
give even greater scope to the work 
next autumn, and not infrequently 
they leave with the price of a few eggs 
or some milk for an ailing child. 

Since the glorious days when Peter 
the Great came to study at the Royal 
Shipyard, borrowing and ruining John 
Evelyn's house and garden, Deptford’s 
prosperity has departed ; but the divine 
discontent of those who live in the 
midst of its poverty, their willingness to 
see what is wrong in order to put it 
right, their determination to tackle for 
themselves the problems of the day, 
all promise well for better times. 

WHAT’S WHAT ON 
THE MAST 
Guide To All the Flags 

A fascinating sheet of coloured flags 
is now in the C.N. office, to be borrowed 
by Peter Puck when next he goes 
cruising. 

Flags of All Nations it is called, and 
because it comes from the well-known 
sea press of Brown, Son, and Ferguson 
of Glasgow, we are not surprised to .find 
that pilot flags, signal flags, and those 
of all the yacht clubs are included. 

There are 565 of them, with an index 
on the back of the sheet, all for is 6d. 
Armed with this we shall know' to 
which country any ship belongs, and 
if she flutters up : a signal flag with 
three yellow stripes' alternating- with 
three blue we shall know she is asking 
for a pilot; while a blue-bordered white 
flag with a red square in the middle 
will explain why. our own ship lowers 
a boat, a bag, and a man in response, for 
this is a call for the doctor. 

' Most people feel the fascination of 
flags and funnels, and we are grateful 
to Brown, Son, and Ferguson for 
keeping us supplied with the right guides. 

^51,300 was collected on Alexandra 
Rose Day, /5000-more than last year. 


Two Jumps 

The Joke and the Record 

The white lines like painted ladders 
which mark safe crossings for London 
pedestrians have puzzled a lot of people, 
both pedestrian and motorist, so natur¬ 
ally a horse just up from the country 
could hardly be expected to know what 
to do about them. 

. Its owner, a steeplechaser, had brought 
it to London for a jumping competition, 
and on their way to exercise in Hyde 
Park they came across one of these 
painted crossings. Neither rider nor 
horse had met one before, and the horse 
did not like the look of it at all. It 
planted its forefeet firmly on the edge 
of it and refused to move. 

A stream of motorists behind began 
hooting in their usual stupidly im¬ 
patient way, and the rider tried to urge 
on the puzzled animal. Suddenly it made 
up its mind. “ Here,” it thought, “ is 
a five-barred gate, and I’ve got to get 
over it.” With a beautiful jump it 
cleared the imaginary obstacle, and the 
point policeman (who was just coming 
up to tell it to move on and was inci¬ 
dentally knocked over as. it landed) 
really took the matter very well once he 
had recovered from his surprise. 

A Thrilling Moment 

On the same day another horse made 
a jump which also got into the papers, 
but this was a much more serious affair. 
It might have been a tragedy, but the 
horse’s record jump saved everything. 

It was at the Leicestershire Show, and 
Mr Roger Toye and his horse had just 
cleared a pole jump when the horse 
bolted. It went straight toward the 
barrier where children were sitting three 
deep, with grown-ups standing behind. 

It seemed as if nothing could save 
them, for it was obvious that the rider 
could not pull up the horse in time. 
In that split second lie decided that 
there was only one thing to do, and he 
did it. He put his horse at the rows of 
spectators as if they were another 
jump, and the horse cleared them. Three 
people were slightly bruised by the 
horse’s hoofs, and that was the only 
damage done. It was a record jump, 
though it will not be entered in the 
records of the show. 


THE WHITE COCKATOO HAS 
A GREAT ADVENTURE 

A white cockatoo has just spent an 
exciting three days of adventure.' 

It was first noticed in a Melbourne 
suburb, roosting in a tree. A small boy 
climbed up and brought it down, but 
the bird, after drinking two saucers of 
milk, flew away again. Attached to one 
leg was the chain with which it must 
formerly have been fastened to its perch. 

It was noticed the following day on 
the topmost point of the steeple of a 
church. Nothing was done at first, for it 
was thought the bird would fly down 
when it wanted to. After a while, how¬ 
ever, it was discovered that the leg 
chain was so entangled round the 
weather-vane that it could not get free. 

A young steeplejack was persuaded 
to try to rescue it. The lashing of three 
extension ladders enabled him to reach 
the. parapet, of the steeple; and then 
another, at an alarming angle out from 
the parapet, made the actual ascent of 
the parapet possible. Two more ladders 
were required before he could reach the 
weather-vane. The cockatoo viewed 
him with alarm. It said Hullo several 
times and then attempted to nip its 
rescuer's fingers, but finally the steeple¬ 
jack severed the chain and the cockatoo 
fluttered nearer to solid earth; where it 
was eventually caught. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 
C.N. each week to any child on Earth 


July 7 , 1934 

ORANGES FOR 
BUTTER 

The New Way To Make 
Trade Go 

NEW ZEALAND’S HALFWAY 
STOPPING-PLACE 

Oranges from Jamaica are being sold 
in New Zealand shops this year,' while 
butter from New , Zealand is finding'a 
market in Jamaica. ■ ■ 

This is pleasing evidence of trade 
developing between two distant outposts 
>of the British Empire. A 

Jamaica is one of the oldest of the 
colonial possessions of the Empire ; 
New Zealand is one of the newest; not 
yet a centenarian. • ; 

Thanks to the opening-up" of the 
Panama Canal there is now a frequent 
shipping service between Jamaica and 
New Zealand. As we see from the 
map Jamaica is close to the Panama 
Canal, through which most of the British 
liners voyaging to and from New 
Zealand have to pass. Jamaica is a 
convenient halfway stopping-place, and 
naturally trade develops between the 
ports of call. A ; 

New Zealand can make plenty of 
butter but can grow few oranges, 
whereas Jamaica is the Empire’s orange 
garden, though the climate is hardly 
suited to the making of butter. So the 
passing ships carry Jamaica’s oranges 
to New Zealand and New Zealand’s 
butter to Jamaica. 


CHILD SETTLERS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE FLAG 
Why Not ? 

A strong plea is made for active assist¬ 
ance to be given to child settlement j'n 
the Britains overseas. ■ 

It is urged that local authorities 
should be permitted to pay for the main- 
tenancc in the Dominions of the thou¬ 
sands of orphaned, deserted, or adopted 
children chargeable to the rates in' this 
country. 

If a good future can be assured for 
them at farm schools overseas, why 
should not local authorities be per¬ 
mitted to pay for their maintenance in 
places where they may make good ? As 
Commissioner Lamb of the Salvation 
Army points out, such transplantation 
is less costly than home maintenance, 
and is usually bettor for the child. 

NUMBER ONE CARRYING ON 

The owner of Brisbane’s last remaining 
hansom cab has been presented witli a 
free licence. , : 

When Fred de Jersey started work 
with his cab over 55 years ago his han¬ 
som was one among many. Gradually 
the others dropped out of the ranks, and 
the old cab was left. Then the Traffic 
Office conferred on it the distinction of 
the title Hansom Cab Number One. 

Many people in the city still patronise 
it because of the memories it brings 
back. Practically every Governor of 
Queensland in the last half-century has 
ridden in this cab. But earnings are 
small in these days, and Mr de Jersey 
thoroughly appreciates the Govern-, 
ment’s decision to renew his licence' 
free of the annual fee of £1. 

MILK IN THE WEST 

Mr C. V. Dawe of Bristol University lias 
surveyed milk production in five of our 
western counties with valuable, results. 

He shows what it costs to produce a 
gallon of milk. In the winter this is 
nearly nfd; in summer nearly. 8|d. 
These figures include costs of food, 
labour, depreciation, and sundries. 

We wish Mr Dawe would now inquire 
why it is necessary for milk to be 
distributed in the western counties in 
the foulest-smelling vehicles on' the 
roads. It is a constant wonder to a 
certain motorist in Somerset and Wilts, 
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Races For Girls • The Old Hat • Workless Become Woodmen 





TheOld Hal—Chapeau Frangals a la mode 
is on the label inside this hat, which 
used to be worn by the Close Porter of 
Salisbury Cathedral. See page 12. 


The Jumpers—Special hurdles only 18 inches high were 
used in a race for little girls at the sports of the 
Westminster schools which were held in Battersea Park. 


Near the Winning Post—Well-matched runners are here 
seen striving for the lead in one of the races at a sports 
meeting of London schools at the Crystal Palace. 






■/« ,v { ■ s* v^ 


Lumbering For the Workless—Unemployed young men loarn lumbering at a camp on the estate of the Marquess of Dufferln and Ava at Clandeboye in County Down. 



Sill 


The Courago of,a Swan—This wild swan has made its nest close by the busy Charlton Bridge 
in Dublin where heavy traffic passes all day long, and was quite undisturbed in nesting-time 
by the crowds drawn to the canal bank. The nest was made out of an old mattress. 







Nearly Dry—The River Wandie, a tributary of the Thames which rises In the Surrey hills 
above Carshalton, nearly dried up as a result of the long drought, as we see by this striking 
picture taken not far from its source. 
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CARLYLE’S 

MONEY-BOX 


A KING OF MEN 
INDEED 

WHAT HE HAS DONE 
FOR BRISTOL 

The Merchant Who Saved 
St Mary Redcliffe 

OUEEN ELIZABETH’S NOBLEST 
PARISH CHURCH 

: The City of Bristol owes much of its 
beauty to the Merchant Adventurers 
who sent their argosies over the seven 
seas as soon as the seven seas were 
known. The monuments of many of 
them are in the cathedral and churches 
at Bristol, and the trade they established 
has never looked back. 

Today Bristol is mourning a Master 
of the Merchant Adventurers who had 
seen to it during his long life that the 
hand Of Time should not press too 
heavily on the beauties set in one of her 
churches by his predecessors. 

A Unique Oak Statue 

Mr Mervyn King, who has passed 
away full of years and honour, lived to 
see the completion of the restoration of 
St Mary Redcliffe at a cost of nearly 
£100,000, a task for which he was in the 
main responsible. Mr King will be 
remembered too for much other phil¬ 
anthropic work in the city in which his 
ancestors had held the highest offices 
since George the Third was on the throne. 

St Mary Redcliffe was described by 
Queen Elizabeth (of whom there is here a 
unique oak statue) as the fairest, good¬ 
liest, and most famous parish church in 
England, and truly it is an impressive 
sight with its open parapets, its flying 
buttresses, its immense windows, its 
delicate pinnacles, an astonishing mass 
of architecture at which we can but 
humbly stand and gaze. 

The tower is 13th century, and on it 
in the 19th century was raised a spire 
with a 15-foot weathercock which looks 
down on the street from a height of 
285 feet. 

A Te Deum in Stone 

Its north porch has been called a 
veritable masterpiece, and one friend 
has declared that there is no beauty we 
can desire for it, no thought we can add 
to it. Its sculptured mouldings, the 
exceeding richness of its doorway, and 
the hundreds of little figures of birds 
and men, have all been here C40 years. 
It is like a Te Deum in stone, and must 
have been a sacred place to pilgrims 
when the inner porch was a chapel. 

Over the 15th-century timbered roof 
of this inner porch is the little room 
with the chest in which Chatterton 
pretended to find the Rowley poems. 
Chatterton is in the churchyard, dressed 
as a charity boy. He would have 
wandered through the 14th-century 
nave and transepts and looked up at 
the marvellous stone bosses, no two of 
them alike. 

This most glorious place gives an 
impression of richness and lightness and 
infinite variety. Its slender columns 
rise up to the roof without a break, 
with no heavy capitals to keep the eye 
from mounting up. 

Relics of Admiral Penn 

There is many a monument of Bristol’s 
famous sons. There is a noble sculpture 
of 1474 showing William Canynges as a 
tall scholastic figure with two small 
angels at his head. 

High up on the wall of the nave are 
the helmet, gauntlets, sword, and 
tattered flags of Admiral Penn, whose 
famous son founded Pennsylvania. It 
was Admiral Penn who fixed his riding- 
wllip to his mast in answer to a challeng¬ 
ing broom which the Dutch admiral 
Van Troinp had fixed to his masthead. 

Nearly all the woodwork in this 
church is modern, and goes to prove 
that the craftsmen of our own day have 
not lost their cunning. Mr Mervyn 
King himself saw that it was good. 


A Light Shines 
Round the World 

A Memorial in Deeds To 
Florence Nightingale 

A memorial in deeds is being dedicated 
this week to that great woman of deeds 
Florence Nightingale. 

At 15 Manchester Square, the 
Friendly House already known to C.N. 
readers, the Florence Nightingale Inter¬ 
national Foundation is holding its 
opening meeting. Its plan is to launch 
an invisible memorial, in honour of the 
founder of nursing, that will reach round 
the world. 

That no museum could enshrine the 
memory of this woman of dynamic and 
searching mind the nurses of the world 
agree. A fitting memorial to Florence 
Nightingale must bo one that helps the 
ideals she stood for. 

Nurses From Every Land 

The Lady of the Lamp is to bo hon¬ 
oured by having followers in her foot¬ 
steps trained in her name. Qualified 
nurses from every land are to come to 
London for advanced studies which will 
fit them to be leaders and teachers at 
home. Work of this sort was begun 
after the war by the League of Red 
Cross Societies. It is this work the 
Florence Nightingale Foundation is 
making its own. Already 238 students 
from 44 different countries have attended 
these courses and returned home to 
carry their message to thousands. 

Nurses all over the world are now 
forming Florence Nightingale Memorial 
Committees to raise money and select 
future candidates for the courses. The 
Friendly House in Manchester Square 
offers shelter to twenty; often housing 
foreign students in rooms decorated in 
the style of their own nation. 

The Florence Nightingale Foundation 
dreams of a day when there will be an 
International Nursing Centre in every 
land, a place that will welcome nurses 
from other countries and arrange for 
them to study there whatever branch of 
their profession is most advanced. 


CARRYING LONDON 
Transport Board’s Millions of 
Money and People 

The London Passenger Transport 
Board, which is claimed to be the world’s 
greatest urban transport system, has 
now been in operation for a year. 

It controls most of the passenger ser¬ 
vices within an area of 2000 square mites 
in the most thickly-populated part of 
the Empire, serving a population of 
9,400,000. 

To carry London’s millions the Board 
has 11,551 vehicles, including 5405 
buses and 2465 trams. Buses and 
coaches maintain services along 2366 
miles of route and trams 325 miles, while 
227 miles of railway arc operated in the 
London area, including all of the Under¬ 
ground. Railway stations number 186, 
and 88 garages are needed for the buses. 

The capital involved in the various 
undertakings of the Board is about 
^109,000,000 and its staff numbers 
nearly 72,000. Last year 3500 million 
passengers were carried in vehicles now 
belonging to the Board, a figure which 
equals a journey a day throughout the 
year for every person in the Greater 
London area. 


DISARM IN ANY CASE 

Dy the Bishop of Birmingham 

I would have my own country disarm, 
and for its safety trust to a policy of 
international righteousness, of coopera¬ 
tion with other nations so dangerous as 
to seem quixotic. 

Such a programme would plainly bo 
dangerous. It might end in disaster. 
But any alternative policy, so far as I 
can conceive, will lead ultimately to 
large-scale war and will put an end to 
Western European civilisation. 


THOUSANDS OF 
QUEER CREATURES 

A Wonderful Journey in 
New Guinea 

THE QUIET WORK ALWAYS 
GOING ON IN WILD PLACES 

A lady has returned from the southern 
seas with 42,000 insects in her luggage, 
everyone of a different species. She had 
also some 300 reptiles, crustaceans, 
molluscs, and other creatures. 

It will be many years before the 
specialists at the British Museum can 
sort out and tabulate this amazing 
collection. Miss Checsman, who has so 
triumphantly returned to England with 
her big bag from New Guinea, has not 
collected her specimens in a haphazard 
manner, for, having been allotted a 
grant by the British Museum, she 
travelled to make a systematic collection 
of the insects in New Guinea and to 
find out what altitudes the respective 
species inhabit. 

Where Few People Dwell 

Her travels were often in hard places, 
for some of the species were found at a 
height of 9000 feet, and she had to en¬ 
courage her native carriers through coun¬ 
try where few people dwell and where 
the food problem was very difficult. 

Not so much attention as they deserve 
is called to these expeditions into the 
wilds, but their results often mean more 
to the health and happiness of the 
human race than the comings and 
goings of politicians through more 
civilised lands, comings and goings 
which receive great prominence in the 
news and so often lead to nothing of real 
value to human welfare. 

We often think of that journey in a 
hansom cab to Kew when Mr Henry 
Wickham brought home the seeds of 
the rubber plant which were to build up 
an industry so precious to civilisation. 

A LONDONER FOR 
ST PAUL’S 

Dean Matthews To Succeed 
Dean Inge 

London will lose a great dean in Dean 
Inge, but it will gain a great dean in 
Dean Matthews. 

St Paul’s has a distinguished roll of 
deans, and Dr Walter Matthews, who 
has been appointed to succeed Dr Inge, 
will be welcomed back to London by 
hosts of friends, for ho is a Londoner 
born and bred. London University has 
at last come into its own with his 
elevation to this responsible office. 

Dr Matthews was educated at Wilson’s 
Grammar School, Camberwell, and from 
there he went to King’s College, where 
he was successively student, lecturer, 
fellow, and Dean of Theology. As all 
those who heard his wireless talk on 
" Whither Britain ? ’’ will agree Dean 
Matthews is a speaker who can make the 
most profound subjects clear and inter¬ 
esting to the simplest understanding. 

He understands young people, for 
hundreds have passed through his hands 
in both classroom and hostel, and he has 
earned the admiration of older students 
by his brilliant treatises on philosophy 
and theology. 

He is broadminded and courageous, 
and has no sympathy at all with those 
who would deny the pulpits of our 
cathedrals to Nonconformists. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S CLOCK 

Some time ago the blacksmith of 
Barthomley in Cheshire was asked to 
make a clock for the church tower. 
The blacksmith promised to do his best, 
and a very good best it was, for he made 
the clock in 1715 and . only now, 219 
years later, has it broken down. It is 
to be replaced by a new one. 


The Day When He Was 
Left Alone 

A RECTOR’S SON RECALLS 
A STORY 

One day a small boy called Reginald 
Blunt went marching along the streets 
of Chelsea feeling very important. 

He was taking a present of mul¬ 
berries to Mrs Carlyle. In Chelsea 
rectory garden grew lilics-of-tlie-valley, 
a grand old mulberry tree, and other' 
pleasant things. Often Mrs Blunt of 
the rectory sent presents to Mrs Carlyle 
of 5 Chcyne Row. 

On this occasion Carlyle came down 
from his study to thank the small 
messenger and to reward him with a 
little earthenware pig which had a slit 
in the back. It was a money-box. 

But what good was a money-box 
you could not open ? asked Master 
Reginald when he got home. Then liis 
father told him a beautiful story of 
Carlyle’s childhood, related by the great 
writer himself when the two men were 
once talking about early memories. 

The Joy of Heaven 

Carlyle had such a money-box once : 
" A small earthen thrift pot,” he called 
it. He saved up all his pennies in it 
and kept it on the high shelf over the 
fireplace. 

One cold snowy day his parents had 
gone to the market town to buy pro¬ 
visions and Thomas was left alone. 

A knock came at the door. There 
stood a poor, half - starved, ragged 
beggar. The child’s heart was touched 
by the sight of such abject misery. He 
clambered up to the shelf, got down the 
•thrift pot, and broke it open to give all 
the pennies to the beggar. 

"And,” he said, "I never knew 
before what the joy of heaven must be 
like.” 

It is a story we shall always like to 
remember concerning the stern old 
man, and everyone must be grateful 
that the little boy from the rectory did 
not forget it. He is now honorary 
secretary of the Chelsea Society besides 
being a distinguished writer himself, 
and he told the story during the society's 
summer meeting, held in the rectory 
garden just 100 years after the coming 
of the Carlyles to Chelsea. 


AN EMPIRE BUILDER 
PASSES 

Walter Empson of Wanganui 

It is not only as administrators, 
traders, artisans, and agriculturists that 
men and women left these islands for 
the Dominions in the last century. 
Some also went to spread the old 
English culture and traditions among the 
children of the other emigrants. 

One of those devoted workers has just 
died at Parkstone in Dorset. He was 
Walter Empson, a Charterhouse boy 
who, after leaving Oxford, went out to 
seek his fortunes in the South Pacific. 

His travels took him to New Zealand, 
where he was offered a post in a small 
struggling school at Wanganui. He had 
had no experience in teaching, but he 
had those great qualities which appeal 
to boys and bring out what is best in 
them. He had personality, a sense of 
adventure, and was not afraid to try new 
methods. 

The result was that when his chief 
died he was appointed headmaster, and 
for 20 years he ruled over the destinies of 
the school at Wanganui and made it 
one of the most famous public schools in 
Australasia. 

When he retired and came home he 
did not lead a life of idleness, for he spent 
many hours a day in making Braille 
books for the blind ; so that he was 
educating people to the very end. 
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THE HERRING FOLK 

What the Government 
is Doing 

AND WHAT IT MIGHT DO 

The Government is to give aid to the 
Herring Industry, which has suffered so 
greatly because the Russians and Ger¬ 
mans no longer buy herrings freely, and 
because our own people are so unwise as 
to neglect the herring as food. 

The English and Scottish Herring 
Associations have agreed to reduce the 
number of herring fishing vessels to less 
than i ooo, and the Government is to 
make good any sum by which a boat’s 
earnings fall short of a certain figure. 
Also there is to be a State loan up to 
^50,000 to enable new nets to be bought. 

Why not a big herring bargain with 
Russia, exchanging fish for materials ? 
The 130,000,000 Russians could eat a 
hundred times more herrings than we 
could net. 

LOST BUTTERFLIES 
Big and Little Coppers 

Of the 73 recognised British species 
of butterflies several have become 
almost or quite extinct, and among them 
is the Large Copper. 

It is almost an inch and three- 
quarters across the upper wings, and 
very beautiful, although not so metallic- 
ally brilliant as the Small Copper, which 
is still happily with 11s in large numbers, 
gleaming in the meadows like veritable 
burnished copper. 

It was the draining of the fens, its 
native home, which suppressed the Large 
Copper, and recently the insect has been 
reintroduced from Holland with some 
success. The Zoo has been exhibiting 
specimens from Huntingdonshire. 

The form of a species varies over wide 
areas. This is as true of birds as-of 
insects. Thus, our British goldfinch is 
not quite so big or,so brilliant as the 
goldfinch of Asia, although of the same 
species. The lovely Cordon Bleu of North 
Africa is matched in South Africa by the 
blue-breasted waxbill, of a different 
shade of blue, and with other variations. 


YOUNG 71 
A Year in His Life 

General Higgins, the 71-year-old chief 
of the Salvation Army, can compare very 
favourably with many men half his age 
in his activities. 

During the last 12 months he has 
travelled 14,000 miles, visiting various 
countries in Asia and America. He 
spoke at 240 meetings to large audiences, 
and met the officers of the Army 
seventy times in conclave, and each 
time he spoke to them for an hour and 
a half. Besides this, he gave over a 
thousand interviews to people from 
different parts of the world who wished 
to discuss problems with him', 

General Higgins has been a great 
stalwart of the splendid organisation 
which is doing such magnificent service 
for humanity, and now he has to retire 
to make room for someone younger. 

SILK TROUBLES 
Italy’s Officers To Wear 
Silk Uniforms 

Japanese silk competition has hit 
Italian exporters so badly that great 
stocks of silk have accumulated. 

Prices have fallen heavily, with serious 
results for this staple Italian trade. Good 
silk cloth, over an English yard wide, is 
being sold for a few shillings a yard. 

The National Silk Guild has made a 
report which reminds us of the Eliza¬ 
bethan decree that the dead should be 
buried in woollen shrouds to help the 
woollen trade. 

Officers of the Italian Army and Air 
Force are recommended to help the silk 
industry by wearing summer uniforms 
of silk. 


ESCAPING BY LIFT 

Safety Device For 
Submarines 

As long as the nations use submarines 
danger will be present for the crews. 

The Davis escape gear used in our 
Navy has been the means of saving 
many lives, and now the Italian Navy 
has conducted successful experiments 
with a new life-saving apparatus. 

It is called a 
submarine lift 
and is the inven¬ 
tion of Signor 
Rossini. 

The escape ap¬ 
paratus, a strong 
steel cylinder 
large enough to 
accommodate a 
man, is enclosed 
in a special hatch¬ 
way on top of the 
submarine. 

When it is 
necessary to es¬ 
cape a sailor 
enters the cylinder, which can then be 
hermetically sealed. A watertight door 
is then closed, shutting off the com¬ 
partment containing the cylinder. Then 
a hatch above the cylinder is opened 
and water rushes into the compartment, 
when the cylinder, being very buoyant, 
rises to the surface as a cable to which 
it is attached is paid out from a winch 
in the submarine. 

The man in the cylinder can see 
through a window when he reaches the 
surface and can then release himself 
and transfer to a rescue boat. The 
cylinder can then be closed and drawn 
down again on its cable by the men 
in the submarine. 

The Last Man 

As it enters through the open hatch 
most of the water is forced out from 
the compartment and the hatch is 
closed. The water still surrounding the 
cylinder in the compartment is passed 
into the submarine’s bilge, and the 
lower watertight door leading into the 
submarine is opened so that another 
man can enter the escape cylinder. 

When the last man is to leave the 
submarine the winch is set in motion 
automatically. 

During experiments with the Italian 
submarine Anfitrite, which was taken 
down to the bed of the sea, 78 men were 
raised by means of the apparatus, the 
average time being eight minutes for 
each man. 


SING THESE SONGS FOR 
SIXPENCE 

Kent Guides Are Tuning Up 

Now that the nightingales have 
finished their songs for the year the 
Girl Guides are tuning up, and many a 
new song will be heard round the camp 
fire, thanks to the Kent County Song 
Book, the best sixpennyworth of songs 
we know anywhere. 

Four Kent Guiders have gone to a 
lot of trouble to bring together this 
collection of songs not often heard, a 
kind of supplement to the usual com¬ 
munity song books. 

Both words and music are of a high 
standard, for the compilers know that 
the more popular jingles are passed on 
easily and need no book. There arc 
over 60 songs and rounds, little gems, 
most of them copyright and not found 
in many books. Many others arc recom¬ 
mended and the reader is told where to 
get them. The Kent Song Book itself can 
be bought from Miss Tennant, Great May- 
tham, Rolvenden, Kent. (Post free 7H). 

Guides from song-loving countries 
have often made ours feel ashamed that 
they know nothing but j ingles and half- 
remembered snatches. Here is an op¬ 
portunity for them to please themselves 
and their visitors, and we hope we may 
be passing by one evening and hear on 
the wind Parry’s grand setting of John 
of Gaunt’s England or Mozart’s Lullaby. 


Discoveries in the 
Wireless World 

Clearing Up Mysteries 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Interesting things are happening in 
the world of wireless research, some of 
which are described in the recent 
Report of the Wireless Research Board. 

Many mysteries about the ionosphere, 
which encircles the globe like an outer 
shell of upper atmosphere, are being 
cleared up. Among them is the fact 
that when a wireless wave is reflected 
back from it to the Earth it generally 
becomes divided into two parts, each 
one of which reaches us again in a 
different time. 

Most important is the angle at which 
the wireless waves- arc directed ■ toward 
the upper atmosphere in such work as 
telephoning across the Atlantic ; short¬ 
wave communication is carried out with 
waves radiated upward, which are 
reflected back and return to the Earth 
at the receiving station, and the angle 
at which they return is of the greatest 
importance from the point of view of 
economy. 

Another important research is the 
examination of the electric properties of 
soil taken from various places. Not 
only does the soil near a wireless 
station affect its radiating powers, but 
the land lying between it and the 
receiving station may have a great 
influence on the quality of reception. 

A NEW WAY IN KASHMIR 
The Maharajah and His Planes 

The beautiful but out-of-the-way 
State of Kashmir is to be linked up with 
the rest of India during the year. 

For the last fifty years engineers 
have been trying to construct a railway 
over and through its mountains, but 
have failed. The road which runs for 
200 miles with the big river on one side 
and the high mountains on the other 
is usually blocked through landslips 
during the rainy season or through 
snow in the winter. Communications 
with the outside world are carried on 
by means of telegrams. But soon 
Kashmir will no longer be so isolated. 

The Maharajah has started a few 
aeroplanes by means of which he will 
be able to go about with speed to 
different parts of his own State and keep 
a watchful eye on the conditions of his 
subjects. He will also be able to travel 
from his capital at Srinagar to different 
parts of India, and make it possible for 
those of his subjects who can afford 
to pay the price to travel in this manner. 

The aeroplanes will at times have to 
fly over snowy mountains at a height 
of 1200 feet. 


THE POET’S RUSTY SWORD 

When Coleridge was a poverty" 
stricken undergraduate he sought a 
way out of his many troubles by en¬ 
listing as Silas Tomkin Cumberback. 

But the poet made a very bad soldier, 
as wc read in Mr C. P. Hawkes’s new 
book Authors-at-Arms. 

One day as the orderly officer was on 
his rounds, he called out: 

“ Whose rusty scabbard is this ? ” 

“ Is it a very rusty one, sir ? ” asked 
S. T. Cj, fearing the worst. 

" Very rusty indeed I ” replied the 
officer severely. 

" Then it must be mine, sir,” said the 
poet sadly. 

But things improved. S, T. C.’s kit 
was kept spotless by the other soldiers, 
and in return he wrote their letters for 
them. 

We can imagine that many a girl, 
after marriage to one of his fellow- 
troopers, must have said to herself: 

“ Ah, dear, who would have thought 
John would be so much duller than his 
letters 1 ” 


II 



Health and 

Happiness 
go together 

H IGH spirits and happiness in 
children are sure signs of robust 
health and abundant energy and vitality. 

The foundation of good health is proper 
and adequate nourishment. That is why 
delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ should be the 
regular daily beverage for every child. 

‘Ovaltine’ is 100 per cent, health¬ 
giving nourishment. It contains, in 
correct proportions, every nutritive ele¬ 
ment essential for building up strong 
healthy bodies, sound nerves and alert 
minds. And it supplies an abundance of 
energy-creating nutriment to make good 
the energy and vitality which children 
spend so prodigally all day long. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is scientifically prepared 
from the highest qualities of malt extract, 
creamy milk and new-laid eggs. Unlike 
imitations, it does not contain Household 
Sugar to give it hulk and to reduce the 
cost. Furthermore, it does not contain 
Starch. Nor does it contain Chocolate, 
or a large percentage of Cocoa. 

Considering its supreme health-giving 
and energy-creating properties, ‘ Ovaltine’ 
is by far the most economical food 
beverage you can buy. Do not be induced 
to accept a substitute for ‘ Ovaltine ’— 
there is nothing “just as good.” 

OV/ILITOE 

FOOD BEVERAGE 

Delicious—Hot or Cold 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P.966 
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A Dinner Five 
YEARS OLD 

Cold Storage in the 
Antarctic 

When Admiral Byrd and Ills expedi¬ 
tion arrived at the edge of the great 
Antarctic continent on their latest 
voyage South they found their huts, 
which had housed the previous expedi¬ 
tion five years ago, still in good order. 

■ A member of the expedition who 
returned to New Zealand with the 
Admiral’s ship described in interest¬ 
ing fashion how everything at Little 
America, as Admiral Byrd calls his base, 
was just as it had been left. 

" Everything was buried under ro to 
15 feet of snow except for occasional 
ventilators peeping up here and there," 
he said. “ We entered the kitchen by 
sliding down a hole in the snow .like 
an over-sized rabbit burrow, and there 
we ate a dinner of provisions left over 
from the last expedition five years ago.” 

The telephone system which connects 
the huts at Little America was still in 
- working order. 

A GOOD NEIGHBOUR 
George Latham’s Three Things 

A child’s arm was seen lifted mid¬ 
stream in the River Avon at Bath. 
A young man with a wooden leg was 
on the bank. There was a moment of 
time and a swift dive, and another gal¬ 
lant rescue was added to our country’s 
long roll of heroism. 

George Latham did not stop when he 
saw the child’s plight to think, " My 
wooden leg will handicap me and both 
of us will drown.” He dived in and 
brought the girl to shore. 

Well done, George Latham! You may 
have lost a limb and be unemployed 
and not always have enough to eat; 
but you have done three things to help 
your fellows in this year 1934. 

As an active member of the Good 
Neighbours Club for the Unemployed 
in Bath you have mended boots for 
your' neighbours, you have helped to 
build a children’s nursery playground, 
and now you have saved a child. 

God bless you, George 1 

SOMETHING FOR THE 
BABIES 

A Little Present From the 
Unemployed 

The unemployed men of the Good 
Neighbours Club at Bath have always 
had a warm corner in their hearts for 
the littlest ones. 

They began making toys for them in 
1932, and all the Children’s Homes and 
Orphanages in 1 the neighbourhood of 
■ Bath were supplied with these fruits of 
unselfish and unpaid work. 

Now they have gone a step farther, 
and have built a children’s playground 
in the courtyard of the club for their 
little ones who arc too young for school. 

The babies arc supplied with gaily- 
coloured rompers when they arrive and 
voluntary helpers take charge of them. 

The playground is supplied with a 
sandpit, swing, sec-saw, all made by 
members of the club, and a friend has 
sent a rocking-horse. The ground looks 
out on the club’s little garden, and such 
a happy place must have a cheering 
effect on the club members. 


THE POCKET-CASE 

A French lady in London who has 
been struggling very hard to master 
our language went the other day to the 
Railway Lost Property Office to claim 
her husband’s pocket-case, made of calf 
leather and lined with pigskin. Looking 
up her dictionary she described the lost 
property as “ made of veal and lined 
with bacon,” and it speaks well-for the 
intelligence of the attendant that he 
handed over the article without a smile. 


Little Gardens in the Big City 



Fountain Court In the Temple 


A leafy retreat near Holborn 



The transformation of a vacant plot In the Strand 


Here are three of the many little gardens that delight the eye of the passer-by in London, 
green oases in the world’s greatest city. 


Electricity To be 
Cheaper 

The Good Work of the 
Rare Gases 

Only the other day Lord Rutherford 
was telling an audience that five 
thousand tons of air are used each year 
for tile extraction of flic rare gas argon 
which is required for the 45 million 
electric lamps manufactured in Europe. 

Now comes news from Paris that M. 
Georges Claude, the inventor of the neon 
lamp, lias found that the still rarer gases 
xenon and krypton will, if used in 
electric lamps in place of argon, make the 
electric light 35 per cent stronger for the 
same consumption of power. He lias 
been carrying on experiments with 
xenon and krypton for twenty years, 
and has at last found a means of extract¬ 
ing them from the air at a cost low 
enough to make their use possible, which 
means that electric light is going 
eventually to be cheaper still! 

EXIT A STAR 
Isabel Bateman Leaves 
the Stage 

Only the very oldest of the C.N.’s 
readers will remember Isabel Alary 
Bateman, who has just died in her 
eightieth year. 

Sixty years ago her name was famous. 
Sire was acting Dcsdemona, Juliet, and 
Ophelia with Irving. 

But after many years of success and 
excitement and prosperity she entered 
a Church of England convent and there 
was silence for 13 years. 

Then she wrote an appeal for a charity, 
in which she recalled how often Irving 
as Hamlet had bidden her “ get thee to 
a nunnery.” Now she had got there, 
and was happy, with nothing to ask for 
herself, but much to ask for the poor 
and wretched. 

Now, 36 years after she left the stage, 
the world has heard of its old favourite 
again. She has finished her charities and 
her prayers, and made her last exit. 

HAPPY RELATIONS 
A Cat’s Adopted Child 

Animal lovers who have struggled with 
divided sympathies when a petted cat 
has killed a bird will wish all cats were 
like Tibbies of Paulton. 

Not that Tibbies has been specially 
well brought up, cither. She is more 
like a wild cat than a domestic animal 
and prefers independence to a man¬ 
made home. Still, a little while ago she 
permitted herself some degree of luxury, 
choosing a nesting-box in one of the fowl 
houses on the farm where she belongs. 
There she had three kittens, but imme¬ 
diately afterwards the hen laid an egg in 
it. Tibbies and her family kept the egg 
warm until it hatched. 

Then, strangest of all this unusual 
story, Tibbies adopted the newly-born 
chicken, which showed no desire to go 
to its own mother; and now she is bring¬ 
ing it lip with her own youngsters. 


THE OLD HAT 

The architect who looks after the 
fabric of Salisbury Cathedral, and in his 
spare time reads the C.N., sends 11s the 
photograph on page 9 of a quaint old 
hat he has discovered ill the roof of 
his office. 

It is a tall beaver hat made in Salis¬ 
bury about 80 years ago, and was worn 
by the Close porter when he opened and 
shut the large gates to the Close. He 
lived in the Guard Room over the 
archway of these gates, and somehow or 
other his hat has survived him. 

Our friend, as Clerk of the Works, 
now uses the old porter’s room as his 
office, and he found the hat tucked 
away among the rafters. His young 
friends delight in trying on the old hat, 
which still proudly bears inside it the 
label Chapeau Franfais a la mode. 
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THE CELESTIAL FOX 
AND GOOSE 

AND THE ARROW’S 
VARIED HISTORY 

Wonders of the Constellation 
of Vulpecula 

THE DUMB-BELL NEBULA 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

. To find the stars representing Vulpc- 
cula. (the celestial Fox) it is necessary 
first to find those of Sagitta, the Arrow 
that is directed toward the Fox, which, 
by the way, is carrying off Anser (the 
celestial Goose) in its mouth. This it 
has been represented as doing for over 
240 years, since the days of Hevelius. 

Sagitta the Arrow, however, was 
sent on its celestial flight some 3000 
years before the Fox was provided to 
be its target. Originally its goal was the 
one-eyed giant Cyclops, who, according 
to Greek mythology, Apollo destroyed 
with this Arrow. 

It also figured as 
Cupid's Arrow. 

The chief stars 
of Sagitta, though 
of but third and 
fourth magnitude, 
may be easily 
identified above 
thebrilliantAltair, The chief stars 0! Sagitta and 
which was de- VuIpcouU 

scribed in the C.N. a fortnight ago. They 
will be found high up in the eastern 
sky as soon as it is dark, as shown in 
our star-map. 

Gamma in Sagitta is a giant sun 
20,569,000 times farther away than 
our own, its light taking about 325 years 
to reach us. Delta in Sagitta, the next 
brightest, is 171 light-years distant, or 
about 10,930,000 times farther than our 
Sun, while Beta in Sagitta is about 251 
light-years away. 

Alpha in Sagitta appears to bo at 
least 650 light-years distant; long 
before, this distance was reached our 
Suit would be invisible. 

The fainter star Zeta in Sagitta is 
composed of three suns, the two largest, 
of 5’7 and 8-8 magnitude respectively, 
being easily seen in a small telescope, 
while the larger one is seen to be 
composed of two suns much closer 
together when observed through a power¬ 
ful telescope. It is probable that they 
revolve round one another, and all are 
travelling in the same direction. They 
are about 8,636,000 times farther away 
than our Sun, 136 years being the time 
their light takes to reach us. 

A Glorious Region 

The faint stars representing the Fox 
and Goose arc above and to the left of 
those of the Arrow. There is none 
brighter than fifth magnitude, so a dark 
and clear night will be necessary to dis- 
’ corn them. The most conspicuous stars 
are indicated in the star-map, but it will 
lie found to be a glorious region to study 
with field-glasses or a small telescope 

Alpha in Vtilpecula is a giant sun 
about 250 light-years distant, and is 
the most noteworthy of the easily 
perceived stars, whose chief interest for 
us lies in the aid they give toward 
finding a marvellous object which is far 
beyond them. This is the famous Dumb- 
Bell Nebula, so named from its once 
fancied resemblance to a dumb-bell 
Very good field-glasses will just' reveal 
this vast swirling mass of gaseous 
elements as a small spot of faint, misty 
light. Its position is shown as M.27 on 
the-star-map, and will be described in 
next week’s C.N. G. F. M 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

America Great and Free 

JULY 4 

On July 4, 1776, America, then at war with 
England, declared its independence, which was 
recognised in f 782 . This commemorative poem 
by Tennyson was first published in a New 
York paper in 1874. 

f~\ Tiiou, that sendcst out the man 
^ To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee! 

What wonder if in noble heat 
Those men thine arms withstood. 

Re taught the lesson thou hadst taught, 
And in thy spirit with thee fought, , 
Who sprang from English blood. 

But thou rejoice with liberal joy, 

Lift up thy rocky face, 

And shatter, when the storms are 
black, 

In many a streaming torrent back. 
The seas that shock thy base i 

Whatever harmonies of law 
The growing world assume, 

Thy work is thine—the single note 
From that deep chord which Hampden 
smote ‘ 

Will vibrate to the doom. 


THE GENTLE ELIA 

London has had no more devoted 
lover than Charles Lamb; but except 
the pretty little Temple fountain it 
contains no memorial of him. 

It is hoped to remedy this neglect, 
and to commemorate the coming cen¬ 
tenary of Lamb’s death by erecting a 
suitable memorial in the secluded garden 
of Christ Church, Newgate, near the 
site of the old Bluecoat School which 
nourished Elia’s genius. 

This memorial is to take the form of 
a bronze tablet and bust and to include 
a recessed background or slid ter with 
seats for six or seven pilgrims. 

The project is supported by Sir James 
Barrie, Mr E. V. Lucas, and Mr Edmund 
B 1 mulch. • 


NEW ARRIVALS IN 
REGENT’S PARK 

TWO FINE YOUNG 
PLOVERS 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must he asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. • 

What Were the Calends? 

The first day of any month in the ancient 
Roman calendar. 

What is Syndicalism? 

A movement to secure a transfer of the 
means of production and distribution to 
industrial workers. 

What is the Origin of the Name 
Uncle Sam ? 

There are several theories, the most 
likely being that it was popularly derived 
from the initials of United States. 

Who First Thought of the Burial of the 
Unknown Warrior? 

An Army chaplain. Rev David Railton, 
Vicar of Shalford, Guildford, suggested it 
to the Dean of Westminster, who put it 
before the Cabinet. 

Who Was Saint Audrey? 

Once generally known as Saint Audrey, 
and now usually as Saint Etlieldreda, she 
was the daughter of Anna, King of East 
Anglia. She founded the cathedral and 
monastery of lily, of which she became 
the first abbess. She died J une 23, 679. 


~Iiven 


A GOLDMINE 

A Welsh goldmine has been sold to a 
London firm for ^20,000. 

It is at Trawsfynydd in Merioneth¬ 
shire, and is said to have rich veins of 
the yellow metal. The new owners are 
to put in the best machinery. The 
County Council is considering the im¬ 
provement of roads to the mine. .. 


What is the Meaning of Columbus's Egg? 

Being asked, after his great voyage, if 
lie did not think others could have accom¬ 
plished it, Columbus is said to have invited 
the questioner to make an egg stand on end. 
When lie failed, Columbus struck the egg 
on the table and made it. stand on the 
broken part, so suggesting that now he had 
shown the way to the New World anyone 
could follow it. 


Solitary Spoonbill Attempts To 
Feed the Ibis Chicks 

LATE THURSDAYS AGAIN 

□y Our Zoo Correspondent 

The birds at the Zoo are providing the 
menagerie with some very interesting 
nurseries. 

In the Western Aviary a pair of 
Australian black-breasted plovers are 
tending two fluffy speckled chicks which 
are the first of these birds to be bred 
at the Zoo. 

The proud parents deserve warmest 
congratulations, for they had to make 
two attempts before they managed to 
hatch a family. 

Early in the spring the hen plover 
laid two eggs on the ground among 
some pebbles, but owing to the weather 
nothing came of her efforts. However, 
she soon recovered from this disappoint¬ 
ment and laid two more eggs, which she 
and her mate guarded with great care. 

Now she is rewarded, for the chicks are 
strong and healthy, and look most 
attractive as they wander round the 
enclosure accompanied by their parents. 

A Crowded Nursery 

The sacred ibis have also hatched 
chicks, and as these birds have a habit 
of making communal nests grouped 
together on the same platform in their 
aviary the nursery seems crowded with 
parents and chicks. 

An old solitary spoonbill who lives 
with the ibis took a keen interest in the 
eggs, and now he often visits the 
nursery to make ineffectual attempts to 
feed the chicles. 

A pair of black kites ‘ living in the 
Gulls’ Aviary arc also believed to have 
babies hidden away in a nest at the top 
of a tall tree. 

An important baby mammal has also 
made his appearance. This is a mountain 
zebra, and is particularly welcome 
because the mountain zebra is becoming 
rare. For several days after his arrival 
the newcomer had to be kept in seclusion, 
because his mother, Norah, is very 
excitable. Three years ago she had a 
foal, and whenever anyone walked past 
her den she expressed her annoyance 
by kicking the poor little creature, 
vvhich after a time had to be taken 
away from her. Unfortunately, though 
the keeper tended him day and night, 
it was impossible to rear him. 

A Wise Young Foal 

Last year Norah again had a foal, 
and again she kicked him ; but happily 
he learned to keep out of her way when 
she became excited, and managed to 
remain with her until old enough to 
look after himself. So far Norah has 
been a good mother' to her third off¬ 
spring, but she has to be humoured. 

The Zoo’s Late Thursdays have begun 
again, and from now until the middle of 
September the Gardens will remain 
open until n p.m. on Thursdays instead 
of closing at 8 p.m. Floodlighting is 
being used to show up the Mappin 
Terraces, the new penguin pond,. the 
beavers, and other sections of special 
interest, while the Rodent House is 
again being lighted with ” moonlight ” 
lamps, so that its many little nocturnal 
occupants will not hesitate to come out. 


SEEING PAPUA 

Passengers on steamers calling at 
Papua can now see something of the 
wonders of its inland regions. 

Its hills and rivers have successfully 
defeated all attempts at roadmaking, so, 
to reach the goldfields in the interior, 
a daily aeroplane service for passengers 
and goods has been started. 

Visitors who want an aeroplane to 
take them round can order it by wireless. 


FREE! 

★ Superb 
16 -page 

WORLD 

ATLAS 

IN COLOUR 

for Every Reader of 
“MODERN BOY” 

Every copy of MODERN BOY 
(on sale Saturday) will contain 
a splendid 16-page WORLD 
ATLAS—in COLOUR—showing 
maps of Europe, the British 
Isles, England and Wales, Asia, 
India, Africa, the World, North 
and South Polar Regions, 
Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico, 
South America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Oceania. There’s 
an Atlas for every reader abso¬ 
lutely FREE. Order this 
SPECIAL FREE GIFT NUM¬ 
BER of MODERN BOY and 
make sure of yours. 

ic 

Another Interesting Feature: 

OUTLAWS of SHERWOOD! 

The Heir to the Throne of 
England turns Outlaw and joins 
the Brotherhood of the vast 
Nottinghamshire Forest! 

Read this, the finest story of 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men 
ever written! 

Order Your Copy Now. 

MODERN 

BOY 

On Sale Saturday , July 7th, at all iy+M 
N Newsagents . 
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By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 45 
Prisoners 

/'"'rier considered. " Yes, I reckon we’ll 
take ’em over to the island.” he said 
at last. “ Rcnny and Jupp, anyway. I’m 
not so sure about the kids.” 

V They can talk as quickly as we,” put 
in Renny harshly. 

His remark was a blunder, for a cunning 
look came into Grier’s eyes. 

■ '* Reckoning to make something out of 
’em, ain’t you ?_” he said. ” Yes, I’m not 
forgetting you offered me a hundred to let 
you take ’em. If you're offering that much 
it's a sure thing you're going to make more.” 

, " You can be sure of that, boss,” put in 
Wyon. “ Looks as if Rcnny’s kidnapped 
them and is holding, them for reward. 
They’re sons of gents and I wouldn’t wonder 
if we’d get five.hundred, or a thousand, for 
sending them back to their own folk.” 

: " Likely you’ve hit the right nail on the 

head, Wyon," Grier said, ” Anyway we’ll 
keep them and see what happens. 1 ’ He 
stopped and yawned. " Fix up something 
to eat, Purvis, and in the morning we’ll 
settle'things up., • 

Purvis lighted the oil stove and Wyon 
pointed to the two boys. 

■ Better tic them- up, eh, boss ? Don’t 
want them running off again." 

- Grier looked at Neil and Archie, especially 
Archie, .who was one plaster of black mud. 

" You going to play hooky again ? ’’ he 
asked. 

" First chance we get,” replied Archie 
defiantly: but Neil interrupted.. 

" Not tonight, Grier. I don’t believe 
either of us could do a lot more running 
just now.” 

Grier grinned sardonically. His own men 
obeyed him so implicitly that the indepen¬ 
dence of the two boys amused him. Besides, 
Grier was no fool. 

“ You’ll give me your word not to bunk 
before morning ? " he asked of Neil. 

-i I will,” said Neil. ” What about it, 
Archie ? ” 

" All right,” replied Archie,' but in rather 
a sulky tone. 

Grier nodded. “ There’s straw in the 
corner. You’ll have to make out with that. 
I reckon you’ve had some supper already." 

“ Thanks,” said Neil. " Wo did help 
ourselves to some food.” He laughed. " I 
fancy we’ve paid for it. Do you think it 
would run to a cup of tea or cocoa ? ■ Grant 
is wet and cold.” 

“ Aye, you can have a cup of coffee. 
Make it for yourselves after Purvis has 
finished." 

It was at this moment that the groaning 
began again. Jupp went white under his 
freckles and even Renny looked scared. 
It certainly was a horrible noise. Neil and 
Archie, however, paid no attention. Grier 
chuckled. - - 

" Ghosts don’t worry you, eh ? ” he 
remarked. 

“ Not when you know what they are,” 
■Neil retorted. “ I’ll admit it's a pretty 
smart idea.” 

“ I’ll lay it scared you the first time you 
Treat'd it,” grinned Grier. 

" A bit," Neil allowed, .then went across 
to the stove to help Purvis. Purvis was 
quite ready to let Neil do the work and the 
result was that the threo pirates had the 
best supper they had eaten for a long time. 

Renny and Jupp werp given food, but 
they were still kept tied up, and only 
allowed one hand to feed themselves. Jupp’s 
face was like a thundercloud. It made 
him furious to be tied while the boys were 
left free. But Grier, it was plain, was taking 
no chances. Wyon and Purvis went off 
to sleep in the loft but Grier stayed in the 
cellar. He pulled out a mattress and blanket 
from a corner and made himself comfort¬ 
able. Renny and Jupp had straw, and so 
had the boys. 

It was chilly and damp down here in 
the cellar, but Neil and Archie were too 
tired to be particular.’ Their trip from 
Calpay in the dinghy had taken a lot out of 
them. They made the best of their truss of 
.straw and lay down. Neil put his lips close 
to Archie’s car. 

-“Where’s Duncan?” he asked, in the 
lowest possible whisper. 

'Just what I’ve been wondering,” 
Archie answered. 

“ He’s hiding out somewhere,” Noil said. 
” Duncan’s no fool. Shouldn't wonder if he 
was waiting his chance to set Renny loose.” 

In spite of their hard bed. the two boys 
slept like logs and did not wake until Furvis 
roused them. 


“ As you’re so good at the job you can 
cook breakfast,” the flat-faced man told 
Neil. 

“ All right, only let us have a wash first." 
“ You’ll have to ask Grier about that,” 
returned Purvis. • 

Neil did so, and Grier grinned crookedly. 
“Going to do another bunk, eh ? ” 

" Not till after breakfast," Neil told him. 
“Grant and I want a dip in the Joch. 
We’ll leave our clothes here, if you like.” 

“ Gosh, ain't it cold enough for you 
here ? ” Grier- asked in real surprise. 

“ A swim will warm us up,” Neil answercd. 
" Do^ you; good to’havc one too.” 

Grier actuallj- laughed. 

" Reckon I’ll wait till the. water’s a bit 
warmer. All right, you can go and freeze 
yourselves if you want to—but no monkey 
business ! " he added, with a sudden scowl. 

The morning was beautifully fresh and 
fine after the rain and Neil and Archie 
enjoyed their dip. > Some sacking did duty 
as towels, and they came back, glowing, to 
cook breakfast. The minute .the. meal was 
over Grier and his men hurried Renny and 
Jupp aboard the Storm King. Purvis was 
left in charge of the boys. 

" He’s going to keep you locked in the 
cellar,” Grier told them, as he stood at 
the water gate of the underground place. 
“ You’ll have to amuse yourselves best way 
you can. I’ll be back before dark.” He 
pulled the door to. behind . him and they 
heard the key turn in the lock. A moment 
later the sound of the launch’s engine came 
to their cars. 

Archie looked at Neil. “ And what do 
we do now ? " he asked sarcastically. 
“ Grier means to make money out of us if 
he can, and it looks as if he was going to 
keep us here until he can force our people 
to pay ransom. That's not going to please 
Mr Chard.” 

” I’m sure it isn’t! Hush, here’s Purvis 
coming back.” 

" I’m going for a walk,” he told them. 
" I’ll be back for dinner. And mind it’s a 
good one.” 

" All right,” Neil answered , calmly. 
" And mind you’re not late.” 


Purvis scowled. “ None of your cheek 1 ” 
he growled.' " I’ll come back when I’ve a 
mind to, and not a minute before.” He 
slammed, the door and went out. They 
heard the key turn. 

" What did you want to talk to him like 
that for ? ” demanded Archie. 

" So that he’d stay a bit longer than he’d 
meant to,” replied Neil coolly. ” That will 
give us more time to break down the door.” 

Archie stared, then laughed. 

” I’ve got to hand it to you, Neil. I’d 
never thought of that. Let’s get to work. 
Arc there any tools ? " 

The only tool Neil could find was an old 
cold chisel used, no doubt for opening 
cases. With this he tackled the inner door. 
He and Archie worked for half an hour, 
but did nothing at all. 

Then, as they were standing looking at 
the door, suddenly they heard someone on 
the other side put the key in the lock. Both 
sprang away. 

CHAPTER 46 
Chased Again 

'T’he door opened and in walked Duncan 
Mackay. He looked at Neil and 
Archie, and a slow grin crossed his rather 
plain face. 

“ Guess I saved you a heap of trouble,” 
he remarked. 

Neil recovered quickly. “ Where’s 
Purvis ? ” he asked. 

" Last time I saw him he was on the 
liitl above the loch. Looking for rabbits, I 
reckon. He’d got a gun along.” 

Neil stared at Duncan. 

“ Are you letting us out, Duncan ? ” 

" Looks like it,” drawled the other. 

“ Are you coming with us ? ” 

” I ain’t staying here.” 

" Come on, then,” said Neil swiftly. 

“ Wait a bit,” put in Archie, and ran for 
the store shelf. " We’re not going hungry 
this time.” He grabbed a tin of biscuits 
and a couple of tins of meat. Then ho picked 
up the kettle which was full of fresh water. 
“All right,” he said, "I’m ready.” The 
three were out and up the stairs in no time. 

It was no use trying to get off without 
Purvis seeing them ; all they could do was 
to bolt for the dinghy and get aboard as 
quickly as possible. 

. As it happened, Purvis did not notice 
what was up until the boys had reached the 
boat, and for a moment lie was so para- 


Jacko runs Too Fast 


A 


month at the seaside ! It suited 
Jacko admirably. Nothing to do 
but enjoy himself—no lessons, no dis¬ 
agreeable duties,. nothing but sea and 
sunshine ! 

What a brick Baby was to get ill, and 
be ordered away to the sea for a cure ! 

Jacko was sprawling contentedly one 
morning against a breakwater when he 
heard voices from the other side. 


They had disappeared ! . 

Where could they have gone ? 

It was a mystery. Perhaps a dog 
had run off with them. But there was 
no sign of a dog. They gave it up, and 
started on the cakes. 

There was quite a lot of cakes. They 
each took one and started munching. 
But when they were ready for more 
there'wasn’t one to be seen ! 



I could eat 


“ Hush ! ” she said. 

a sausage-roll," said 

" So could I,’’ he 


someone. 

Jacko sat up. 
murmured. 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
peeped over. A lady and two men were 
sitting round an open hamper, 

“ What a spread ! ” thought Jacko. 
" They are doing themselves well 1 ” 
They didn’t notice Jacko; their 
attention was taken up by a yacht that 
was sailing into the bay. 

Jacko leaned over, shot out an arm, 
and as quickly ducked down out of sight. 

Presently somebody said : “ What’s 
happened to the sandwiches ?” 


“ He’s fast asleep ” 

" This is too bad ! " they cried in¬ 
dignantly. 

As they stared about their eyes fell 
on a small figure curled up behind the 
breakwater. Who could it be ? 

The lady shook her head. “ Hush ! ” 
she said ; " he’s fast asleep.” 

“ I’m not so sure,” replied her hus¬ 
band, jumping up. “ I think I’ve seen 
that hat before.” 

Jacko sprang to his feet and was off 
like a hare. 

He ran too fast, tripped up—and fell 
into the arms of someone who caught 
him and held him fast. 

Alas ! It was Father Jacko. 


lysed with surprise that he simply stood 
and stared. It must have been a shock for 
the wretched man to see the boys he had 
left so carefully locked up at liberty, and 
to see three'of them instead of two. But 
once lie got started.it was astonishing how 
quickly lie came. 

But he had a. good quarter of a mile to 
cover, and over rough ground. Long before 
he reached the landing-stage the boys were 
in the dinghy, had untied it, and with two 
at the oars had nearly reached the channel 
leading into the bay. 

Purvis had no breath left to yell. He 
put his gun to his shoulder and fire'd twice, 
but the small shot peppered the water a 
long way behind the boat. Then lie plunged 
into the Spray and began to hoist the sail. 

Duncan looked alarmed, but Neil 
laughed. " That won’t do him any good. , 
The tide’s running out, and there’s hardly, 
enough water to float the Spray in the 1 
channel. He'll go aground for a certainty.; 
Pull, Archie, I believe we’re out of our 
troubles at last.” 

Driven hard, the dinghy shot through 
the channel and gained more open water 
beyond; The breeze, however, was still' 
westerly so they could not put up the 
sail. It was clear they would have to pull 
all the .way. down to the sea. 

Neil looked back. 

“ Told you so,” he said presently. " Purvis 
is on the mud and there he’ll stay till the 
flood.” He turned to Duncan. 

“ Where did you hide yourself last night?” 

“ I was in a loft over the peat shed. There 
was a ladder, but I pulled it up and Grier 
never spotted it. I found some straw and 
slept there.” 

“ You meant to loose Renny.? ’’ 

" That’s a fact,” Duncan admitted. 
“ And the reason I’m coming with you is 
to get a launch and go to Calpay after him.” 

“ You’ll be a fool if you do,” said Archie. 

“ That’s my business,” retorted Duncan. 

" He’s right, Archie,” said Neil. I’m all for 
a chap who sticks to his friends.” 

" Renny’s nobody’s friend except his own,” 
replied Archie stubbornly. 

" But Duncan hasn’t found that out yet,” 
said Neil, ” and anyhow you ought to be 
grateful to him for letting us out,” 

“ That’s a fact,” agreed Archie more mildly. 
“ I say, Neil, where are we going ? ” 

" Wind’s south-west,” Neil said. " Once 
we’re outside we can sail north up the coast 
to Mulzie.” 

It was a long and weary pull down the 
channel. The wind was against them, and 
the tide too slack to help much. It was 
long past midday before they were able 
to hoist their sail and take a much-needed 
rest and a mouthful of food. The breeze 
was so light that the dinghy’s pace was a 
mere crawl. 

Another hour passed. The dinghy was 
creeping round the tongue of land. 

" Another rivfer comes out there, Neil,” 
said Archie, pointing to the broad sandy 
estuary almost opposite. ” Any idea what 
it is ? ” 

Neil shook his head. t 

“ There’s a craft of some kind,” said 
Duncan, pointing. “ A launch, I reckon, 
and coming this way.” 

Neil stared at it. ” It’s a launch all right,” 
he said slowly. " And if I’m not very much 
mistaken it's the Storm King." 

" The Storm King—Grier! ” Archie 
cried. “ You’re right, Neil. I never dreamed 
they'd get back so'soon. Now we’re pro¬ 
perly in the'soup.” 

“ If Grier’s spotted us,” said Neil quietly. 

" Of course he has,” said Archie sharply. 
" Ho has glasses. Yes, look 1 he’s changing 
course.” ■ 

" We’d best get to land, Forsyth,” said 
Duncan. “ We might beat Grier across 
those sands, but he’s, got the legs of us on 
the water.” 

"Duncan’s right, Neil,” said Archie. 
" Sail her for all you’re worth, Duncan 
and I will row.” 

In the nick of time a puff filled the sail, 
and they gained the mouth of the .river a 
quarter-mile ahead of the Storm King. 

It was a desolate place, with great 
sweeps of naked sand on either side, 
stretching away, to the distant heatlier-clad 
shores. Gulls stood oh the low hummocks 
while overhead curlews'wheeled, uttering 
their sad cries. The tide had turned, and 
the dinghy went swirling up the estuary at 
a swift pace. But the tide helped the 
launch too. She gained fast. 1 

” We’ll have to land, Neil,” said Archie. 
Neil looked at the wide waste of sand.. 

” I suppose we must,” lie answered 
doubtfully. 

“ What’s worrying you ? ” asked Archie. 

“The tide,’’.Neil told.him. “It’s a big 
spring tide tonight. It will cover these 
flats in no time.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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SUET CRUST 
for fresh Fruit Puddings 

8 02. Self-raising Flour, or 
8 02. Plain Flour and 1 teaspoon Baking Powder. 
4 02. Shredded “ ATORA.’’ Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded “Atora,” and mix, do not rub in, add 
water to mix to a firm paste (about a small 
teacupful) and roll out. Sufficient for 4 to 6 
persons. Steam to 2 hours on slow fire or 
small gas jet. 


Sweet, tender, suet crust, steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how 
appetising, nourishing, satisfying! And the pudding is no trouble to make, 
thanks to this good Beef Suet. “ATORA” is ready-shredded for convenience. 
Just pour from the packet, that’s all. 


A FREE illustrated booklet 


Sent postfreo on 
receipt of poet card 



Burroughs Wellcome 
& Co. 

47, Snow Hill Buildings 
LONDON, E.C.l 
«C973 coptRiokt 



TIDE SUPER 

Patented 


mm 


SPEED BOM 

Hot air drive from “Meta" spirit, 
randlo-cnd, or even .a night light 1 
Nothing to go wrong, Runs 15 minutes 
hithoi.it attention. Realistic 41 toe- 
toe-fcoc-too " can bo heard for 
30 yards! Instant acceleration. 
CVet one to-day from your toy 
leader, or send to Abbey Sports 
Do., Ltd., 125, Borough High 
Street, London, S.K.l. 

DCM/ADEEY. 


No clockwork. 

No batteries. 
Nothing to explode 
9 " long. Jludder. 

COMPLETE 

9/6 


Postage 
6d, extra. 


Wilkin's 

RED BOY 

LIQUORICE ROLLS 

(oxrk ffll (At HOMO, WILKIN, OH UffOppiti 




■nw Good Beef Suet 

The finest Beef Suet in the world for delicious fruit puddings. 

A hundred tested recipes are given in the “Atora” Recipe Book. Send a post-card 
485* for a copy, post free from - Hugon & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 



THE ISLE OF MAN a convenient centre 
for their activities. To-day, Happy Holiday¬ 
makers find romance and beauty in this 
popular Holiday Isle. Make up your mind 
to visit it this year. It's easy to reach, 
economical, and full of variety. 

£280 Amateur Photographic 
Competition 

ISLE m MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

GET THE NEW GUIDE from Tourist Agents, 
Railway Stations, or write G. L. Clague, Publicity 
Dept., Isle of Man. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager: “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


■n> 16,000 holidays—« 

for slum children will be provided, we hope, 
this year. Cost 2/- each. Their need is great. 

£2 pays for 20. Please send help to— 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt., 

East Bind Mission, 

Central Ball, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP 

ChtCitticfollcsfioiiK 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch or The Queen’s Hospital 
tor Children, London, E.2) 

I'estorn crooked limbs and Palo 

fnoos to health and happiness. 

★ 

The Home Needs £3,500 a year, 


and contributions (pounds, shillings or pence) 
will be gratefully acknowledged in these columns 
if sent to the Secretary at the Hospital, 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

Choosing the Captain 

^ village cricket club was 
electing its captain. There 
were two candidates. One was the 
blacksmith, the other was the 
gamekeeper. The blacksmith 
secured the captaincy' by a 
majority of 12 votes. But if one- 
sixth of those who voted for him 
had voted for the gamekeeper, 
then the gamekeeper would have 
been elected by a majority of 2. 

What was the number of votes 
cast for each man ? 

Answer next xvcek 

Flowers of the Poets 

The Daisy 

JTvery petal of this “ wee, 
modest, crimson - tipped 
flower ” of Burns is a perfect 
flower; so is eacli yellow speck that 
makes up “ The golden eye ” that 
Rossetti speaks 
of. Ben Jonson’s 
“ Bright day’s 
eye ” g r o w s 
everywhere; 
John Clare calls 
it “ The em¬ 
broiderer of the 
carpet earth.” 
Wordsworth gave the daisy many 
names, “ A nun demure, A queen 
in crown of rubies drest, A starve¬ 
ling in a scanty vest.” “Shut not 
so soon” pleads Merrick, for, as 
Spenser says, “ The little dayzie 
at evening closes.” In the Daisy’s 
Song Keats sings “ And when 
night is nigh Lambs bleat my 
lullaby.” 

Not In 

JJere is an amusing little catch 
to try on your friends. Ask 
what is the opposite of Not in. 
More often than not tire answer 
given will .be Out. But of course 
tite correct answer is In. 



Ici On Parle Franfais 



La boutique Le ion-eron Le soulier 

Shot* Smith- 1 ■ Shoe 


On vend de tout dans la boutique. 
Le forgeron ferrera les chevaux. 
On m’a achete des souliers neufs. 

Why It is Done 

When a picture-framer has 
completed his.task lie pastes 
a sheet of brown paper across the 
back of tlie frame to prevent dust 
from entering. Before pasting the 
edges of the brown paper to the 
.frame lie moistens the whole 
sheet. This causes a slight swelling 
of tlie fibres of which the paper is 


composed, and as the paper dries 
tlie whole sheet tautens up so that 
a neat, smooth appearance is 
given to the sheet instead of a 
crinkly one. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

My first half is a pronoun, and 
My second makes a castle 
grand. 

I have eight letters, yet, as well; 
Two vowels will my secret tell, 
Also four numbers which (what 
fun 1) 

When added up, will make—just 
one 1 A nswer next week' 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Young broods of partridges, 
yellow-hammers, spotted fly¬ 
catchers, and kestrels are fledged. 
Tlie song thrush lays a second time. 
Tlie lesser whitethroat and tree 
pipit stop singing. Young lizards 
appear. Tlie glow-worm shines. 
Tlie lappet, yellow underwing, and 
magpie moths, the elephant hawk 
moth, and tlie silver-washed fritil¬ 
lary butterfly are seen. Goose¬ 
berries are ripe. Trees make their 
midsummer shoots. Dwarf thistle, 
white jasmine, everlasting pea, 
great bindweed, marjoram, wild 
succory, catmint, purple loose¬ 
strife/great mullein, wild basil, 
buckwheat, and horseleek are in 
bloom. 


Other Worlds Next Week 



Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the South-West, and 
Saturn is in 
the South-East 
toward mid¬ 
night. In the 
morning Venus 
and Mars are 
in the Nortli- 
E a s t and 
Saturn is in 
tlie South. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p-m. on July 14 . 


Try This 

Ask a friend to stand against 
a wall with his heels 
together and touching the wall, 
and then challenge him to pick up 
an apple which is placed in front 
of him only 15 inches from the 
wail, without raising his heels. 
Me will probably think that lie can 
easily stoop down and pick up 
the apple, but let him try.- It will 
be surprising if lie manages to 
do so without raising his heels.' ■ 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS " 
What Ami? Bed 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Growing 
what is it? Dialogue 
A Picture-Word Puzzle 
PATH, PEBBLES. TRAIN, 
TENT, SHRUB— The Bian Tub. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


yiiERE are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. Tlie answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. A portion. 5. By the edge of tlie sea. 9 
Black. ' 12. To make a larger offer. 14. A guide. 16. Skill. 17. 
Binds by ties of affection.- . 19. To expire. 21. Right.* 22. Ypii 
and me. 23.-A bark. 24. Child's name for Father.' 26. Electric 
light.* 27. Small fiat piece of wood or other material. - 30. Used 
for pounding substances in- a mortar. 32. An amphibious animal. 
.84. A council.. 35. A heavenly-body. 37. Devoured.. 39, To-give- 
out." 41. Tlie whole. ", 42. A small child. ,.43. Little brown birds. 

Reading Down. ,2. The great, artery. 3. A wheel’s track in soil! 
4. Famous motor-cycle race.* 5. A kind of box. 6. A small whirl¬ 
pool. 7. To strike the hands. together. . 8. The possessive case of 
she. 9. Editor.* 10. A stratum. 11. A kind of window. 13. To 
hem in. 15. A variety of poplar. 16. One who practises painting. 
18. Organ of hearing. 20. Chooses. 22, in a high degree. 25. A 
flower somewhat resembling a star. 28. A vessel. , 29. Little heap 
of sand used by golfers. 30. A play on words. 31. Docile. 33. 
A rodent. 34. A kind of coal which can be highly polished. 36. In 
the direction of.. 38. The same again. 40. A preposition. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Correct 

yEACHER: What is the chief use 
of cowhide ? 

Smith Minor : To keep the cow 
together, sir. 

Tough 

y he old skipper was telling tales 
of his days at sea. 

“ During that terrible 24 hours 
I had no time for meals,” lie went 
on; “ I just had a bite at the 
wheel.” 

“ You found it pretty tough, I 
expect,” remarked a sceptical 
listener. 


Choose 



gTRAWBERRY, vallilla, , 

Yellow or pink; 

Which one will you have, 
Joan, do you think ? 

1 don’t.mind shopping 
When we stop, for an ice ; 

But it’s so hard to choose 
When both are so nice i 

. ’-Mistaken 

TJastus was ' consulting his 
dpetor. 

“ I’m afraid,” Said tlie doctor, 
“ that we. cannot consider an 
operation until I’ve treated you.” 

“Say, Massa Doctor, that’s 
really kind ob you,” said Rastus, 
“but I really,could not tink ob 
accepting anything from you, sail.” 

Preventing a Fire 
gMiriiKiNS was undoubtedly 
travelling fast in his baby 
car, and tlie friend who had 
.accepted lfis offer of a lift asked 
sarcastically if lie were going to 
a fire. 

“ No, old chap,” said Smithkins. 
“ I’m. trying to prevent one.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Well, my Chief said he’d fire 
me if I were late again.” 

1 Wrong Again , - 
Little -Betty, had just finished 
her first week at a new 
school.. . 

“ And how are you getting 
on ? ” asked Auntie, 

“ Very well, thank you. Auntie,” 
she .replied. . “ I think the teacher, 
must like me, because when my 
papers • are v returned they are 
always covered witli kiss marks.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME ® ® & TOO MANY COOKS 


I T w'as a wet afternoon, and 
1 Janet did not know wliat 
to do with herself. Nurse was 
busy with Baby, who was 
fretful ; the bigger children 
were not back from school, 
and Mother had visitors in 
the drawing-room. ' Janet 
knelt on the nursery window- 
seat, watching the rain and 
feeling very dull indeed. 

Suddenly she had an idea. 
" I’ll go and-talk to Cook,” 
she thought, and ran down to 
the kitchen. 

Sometimes Janet was al¬ 
lowed to stir the puddings and 
watcli tire cakes in the oven : 
it-was such fun to see them 
turn golden brown ! But she 
was disappointed when today 
Book said, “ Now run away, 
Miss Janet, there’s a good girl. 
I’m as busy as I can be ; I’ve 


got these scones to make lor 
tea, and it’s nearly four now.” 

Just then there was a 
knock at the back door, and 



while Cook was talking to a 
tradesman a mischievous idea 
entered Janet’s head. Stic 
seized a big salt-pot standing 
on the table, sprinkled . a 
quantity into the basin of 


flour, stirred it hastily, and 
ran out of the kitchen. 

Upstairs in the nursery she 
felt ashamed of herself. The 
scones vvoufd.be quite spoiled, 
and Mother would be vexed 
with Cook. Janet was silent 
all through tea, and when the 
children were .summoned to 
the drawing-room she wished 
the visitors would go, so that 
she could tell Mother how 
naughty and meddlesome she 
had been. But before the 
guests went away it was bed¬ 
time, so there was no oppor¬ 
tunity that evening. 

Next morning Janet fol¬ 
lowed Mother into tlie kitchen 
when she went to give tlie 
orders for the day. 

“ Cook,” said Mother, " I 
must tell you how delicious 
your scones were at tea-time 


yesterday ; we enjoyed them 
so much." 

"Well, ma’am,” replied 
Cook, looking ., puzzled. 
“ That’s a funny thing. I was 
just going to say how sorry 
I was that I spoiled them. 
The baker called while I was 
making them, and flustered 
me so that I forgot to put in 
any sugar. I only remembered 
it when Mary had taken in tlie 
tea, and I saw the sugar- 
sifter on the kitchen table.”, 

.Janet stared, and grew very 
red. "Was that sugar?" 
she said. “ Oh, I thought it 
was salt! ” 

Mother was very vexed, 
and though Cook did not say 
much Janet knew she would 
not be allowed to help in tlie 
kitchen again for a very long 
time to come. 


“Good/ It's Mason’s! 
and Teetotal Too!” 



Kindly fill' up and post this 


coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Exfvact o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non-intoxicating) 

.COUPON. 

j NEWBALL & MASON, LTD. ROTTING- i 
• HAM.— - Please send sufficient Mason’s j 
: Extract oi IIerb3 and Yeast for making one j 
: gallon of the finest beverage in the world. : 
j 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of i 
: nearest retailer will be sent with each sample, i 

j Name . j 

: : Address . • 

: (m Bloch • 

: Letters) . • 

i ' C.N. • 
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